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William D. Reyburn 


Identification in 


the Missionary Task 


With experience ranging from the Andes to the grasslands of West Africa, 
Dr. Reyburn approaches the much-discussed subject of missionary identi- 
fication with refreshing insight. Few missionaries have tried (and suc- 
ceeded) in “identifying” with as many different peoples on two such 
different continents as have the Reyburns. But, as Reyburn says in this 
article, it is not the sheer quantity of identification that counts. Rather, 
he explores the obstacles to missionary identification, as they range from 
gesture to skin color, from repugnance at eating certain foods to ideological 
insulation, His comments on “authority” and “liberty” are most illuminat- 
ing, as is his conclusion on the Christian basis for identification. 


A sTEADY downpour of rain had been 
falling from late afternoon until long 
after dark. A small donkey followed by 
a pair of men slowly made its way down 
the slippery sides of the muddy descent 
which wound into the sleepy town of 
Bafios, high in the Ecuadorean Andes. 
No one appeared to pay any attention 
as the two dark figures halted their burro 
before a shabby Indian hostel. The taller 
of the two men stepped inside the door- 
way where a group of men sat at a small 
table drinking chicha by candle light. No 
sooner had the stranger entered the room 
than a voice from behind the bar called 
out, “Buenas noches, meester.”’ The man 
in the rain-soaked poncho turned quickly 
to see a fat-faced woman standing half 
concealed behind the counter. “Buenas 
noches, senora,” he replied, lifting his 
hat slightly. Following a short exchange 
of conversation the man and barmaid 
reappeared outside and led the donkey 
through a small gate to a mud stable. 
The two men removed their load and 


carried it to a stall-like room beside the 
stable where they were to spend the night. 

I sat down on the straw on the floor 
and began pulling off my wet clothes. 
I kept hearing that word meester which 
I had come to dislike intensely. Why 
had that funny little woman there in 
the semi-darkness of the room addressed 
me as meester? I looked at my clothes. 
My hat was that of the poorest cholo in 
Ecuador. My pants were nothing more 
than a mass of patches held together by 
still more patches. On my dirty mud- 
stained feet I wore a pair of rubber tire 
alpargatas the same as any Indian or 
cholo wore. My red poncho was not from 
the high class Otavalo weavers. It was 
a poor man’s poncho made in Salcedo. 
It had no fancy tassels and in true cholo 
fashion there were bits of straw dangling 
from its lower edge, showing that I was 
a man who slept with his burro on the 
road. But why then did she call me 
meester, a term reserved for Americans 
and Europeans? At least she could have 
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addressed me as sevior, but no, it had to 
be meester. I felt as though my carefully 
devised disguise had been stripped from 
me with the mention of that word. I 
kept hashing it over and over in my 
mind. It wasn’t because she detected a 
foreign accent, because I had not as 
yet opened my mouth. I turned to my 
Quechua Indian companion, old Carlos 
Bawa of Lake Colta. “Carlos, the lady 
knew I am a meester. How do you think 
she knew, Carlitos?” 


My friend sat huddled in the corner 
of the room with his legs and arms 
tucked under his two ponchos. “I don’t 
know, patroncito.” Looking up quickly 
at Carlos I said, “Carlos, for three days 
I have been asking you not to call me 
patroncito. If you call me that people 
will know I am not a cholo.” Carlos 
flicked a finger out from under the collar 
of his woolen poncho and touching his 
hat brim submissively replied, “I keep 
forgetting, meestercito.” 


Disgusted and aching in my rain-soaked 
skin I felt like the fool I must have 
appeared. I sat quietly watching the 
candle flicker as Carlos dozed off to 
sleep in his corner. I kept seeing the 
faces of people along the road we had 
walked for the past three days. Then I 
would see the face of this woman in 
Bafios who had robbed me of what seemed 
like a perfect disguise. I wondered then 
if perhaps I hadn’t been taken for a 
European even earlier. I was hurt, disap- 
pointed, disillusioned, and to make things 
worse I was dreadfully hungry. Reaching 
into our packsack I pulled out the bag 
of machica flour my wife had prepared 
for us, poured in some water and stirred 
the brown sugar and barley mixture with 
my finger and gulped it down. The rain 
was letting up now and from a hole in 
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the upper corner of the room I could 
see the clouds drifting across the sky in 
the light of the moon. A guitar was 
strumming softly out in the street and 
in the stall next to us a half dozen Indians 
had just returned from the stable and 
were discussing the events of their day’s 
journey. 


Blowing out the candle I leaned up 
against the rough plank wall and listened 
to their conversation, then eventually fell 
asleep. It was some hours later when I 
was startled awake by the noise of our 
door creaking open. I got to my feet 
quickly and jumped behind the opening 
door waiting to see what was going to 
happen. The door quietly closed and I 
heard old Carlos groan as he settled 
down onto his mat to sleep. Carlos was 
returning, having gone out to relieve 
himself. My companion had been warn- 
ing me for several days that Indians often 
rob each other and I should always sleep 
lightly. It was quiet now, deathly silent. 
I had no idea what time it may have 
been as a watch was not suitable for my 
cholo garb. I lay on the floor thinking 
about the meaning of identification. I 
asked myself again and again what it 
meant to be identified with this old 
Quechua Indian who was so far removed 
from the real world in which I lived. 


I was traveling the Indian markets of 
the Ecuadorean Andes in order to know 
what really lay hidden in the hearts of 
these Quechua Indians and Spanish- 
speaking cholos. What was the real long- 
ing in their hearts that could be touched? 
I wanted to know what it was that 
drunkenness seemed to satisfy. Was the 
Quechua Indian really the sullen with- 
drawn personality that he appeared to 
be before his patron? Was he so adjustable 
to life conditions that his attitude could 
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incorporate most any conflict without 
upsetting him seriously? Was he really 
a good Catholic, a pagan, or what kind 
of a combination? Why underneath was 
he so opposed to outward change? What 
was he talking about and worrying over 
when he settled down at night in the 
security of his own little group? I was 
after the roots that lay behind the out- 
ward symbols which could respond to 
the claims of Christ. The answer to 
questions like these would form the basis 
for a missionary theology, a relevant com- 
munication to these people’s lives. I could 
see no purpose in putting the Christian 
proposition before a man unless it was 
made in such a way that it forced him 
to struggle with it in terms of surrender 
to the ultimate and most basic demand 
that could be placed upon him, In order 
to know what had to be addressed to the 
depths of his being I had to wade down 
to it through what I was convinced were 
only outward displays of a deeper need 
in his heart. 


A major aspect of the missionary task 
is the search for what in German is called 
der Ankniipfungspunkt, connection or 
point of contact. The proclamation of the 
gospel aside from such a contact point 
is a proclamation which skirts missionary 
responsibility. This is simply the process 
in which the one who proclaims the 
good news must make every effort to 
get into touch with his listener. Man’s 
heart is not a clean slate that the gospel 
comes and writes upon for the first time. 
It is a complex which has been scrawled 
upon and deeply engraved from birth 
to death. The making of a believer always 
begins with an unbeliever. Clearly this 
is the job of the Holy Spirit. However 
this does not remove man from his posi- 
tion of responsibility. It is man in his 
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rational hearing and understanding that 
is awakened to belief. It is the conquering 
of man’s basic deceit that allows the Holy 
Spirit to lay claim to him and to make 
of him a new creature. A man must be 
aware that he stands in defiance of God's 
call before he can be apprehended by 
God’s love. Before an enemy can be 
taken captive he must stand in the posi- 
tion of an enemy. 


The Forms of Identification 


Missionary identification may take on 
many different forms, It may be romantic 
or it may be dull. It may be convincing 
or it may appear as a sham. The central 
point is that identification is not an end 
in itself. It is the road to the task of 
gospel proclamation. Likewise the heart 
of the controversial matter of missionary 
identification is not how far one can go 
but rather what one does with the fruits 
of identification. Going native is no 
special virtue. Many missionaries in the 
humdrum of their daily routine about a 
school or hospital have awakened men’s 
hearts to the claim of the gospel. 


Some so-called identification is mis- 
oriented and tends to create the impres- 
sion that living in a native village or 
learning the native tongue is automatically 
the open sesame of the native’s heart. 
It is not the sheer quantity of identifica- 
tion that counts; it is rather the purpose- 
ful quality that comprehends man asa 
responsible being seeking to be in touch 
with his reality. The limitations for 
knowing what is this contacted reality 
are great. The practical obstacles for 
missionary identification are many. In 
the pages that follow we shall attempt 
to outline some of these as we have 
lived in them and to evaluate the effects 
of the lack of missionary identification 
and participation. 
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Strength of Unconscious Habit 


Without doubt the nature of the 
obstacle to identification is the fact that 
one has so well learned one’s own way 
of life that he practices it for the most 
part without conscious reflection. In the 
case described above the old Quechua 
Indian Carlos Bawa, the donkey and I 
had been traveling across the plateau of 
the Andes spending the days in the 
markets and the nights cramped into tiny 
quarters available to itinerant Indians and 
cholos for approximately 10 cents U.S. 
We had made our way from Riobamba 
to Bafios, a three-day trek by road, and 
no one except an occasional dog ap- 
peared to see that all was not quite 
normal. It was not until stepping into 
the candle-lit room of the inn at Bajfios 
that I was taken for a foreigner (at least 
it so appeared). I suspect that it bothered 
me a great deal because I had created the 
illusion for a few days that I was finally 
on the inside of the Indian-cholo world 
looking about and not in the least con- 
spicuous about it. When the innkeeper 
addressed me as meester I had the shock 
of being rudely dumped outside the little 
world where I thought I had at last gained 
a firm entrance. 

The following morning I went to the 
lady innkeeper and sat down at the bar. 
“Now, tell me, sefiora,” I began, “how 
did you know I was a meester and not 
a local sefior or a cholo from Riobamba?” 
The fat little lady’s eyes sparkled as she 
laughed an embarrassed giggle. “I don’t 
know for sure,” she replied. I insisted 
she try to give me the answer, for I was 
thoroughly confused over it all. I went 
on. “Now suppose you were a detective, 
senora, and you were told to catch a 
European man dressed like a poor cholo 
merchant. How would you recognize him 
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if he came into your inn?” She scratched 
her head and leaned forward over the 
counter. “Walk outside and come back 
in like you did last night.” I picked up 
my old hat, pulled it low on my head, 
and made for the door. Before I reached 
the street she called out, “Wait, senor, 
I know now what it is.” I stopped and 
turned around, “It’s the way you walk.” 
She broke into a hearty laugh at this 
point and said, “I never saw anyone 
around here who walks like that. You 
Europeans swing your arms like you 
never carried a load on your back.” I 
thanked the good lady for her lesson in 
posture and went out in the street to 
study how the local people walked. Sure 
enough the steps were short and choppy, 
the trunk leaning forward slightly from 
the hips and the arms scarcely moving 
under their huge ponchos. 


Knowing that the squatting position 
with the poncho draped from ears to 
the hidden feet was more natural I 
squatted on the street corner near a 
group of Indians and listened to them 
chat. They continued with their conver- 
sation and paid no attention to my 
presence. Two missionaries whom I knew 
very well emerged from a hotel doorway 
nearby. I watched them as they swung 
their cameras about their shoulders and 
discussed the problem of over-exposure 
in the tricky Andean sunlight. A ragged 
cholo boy sitting beside me scrambled to 
his feet, picked up his shoe shine box 
and approached the pair. He was rebuffed 
by their nonchalant shaking of the head. 
As they continued to survey the brilliant 
market place for pictures the shoe-shine 
boy returned to his spot beside me. 
Sitting down he mumbled, “The sefiores 
who own shoes ought to keep them 
shined.” I leaned toward the boy and 
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beckoned for his ear. He bent over his 
shoe box as I whispered to him. The boy 
then jumped back to his feet and started 
after the pair who were crossing the 
street. On the other side they stopped 
and turned to him as he said, “The 
evangelicals are not respected here unless 
we see their shoes are shined.” One man 
lifted a foot and rubbed his shoe on 
his pants cuff, while the other settled 
down for a toothbrush, spit and polish 
shine. 


I arose, passed within three feet of my 
friends and took up a listening post in 
the heart of the busy market where I sat 
until my legs began to ache. As I got 
up to my feet I yawned and stretched, 
and as I began to walk away I noticed 
I had drawn the attention of those sitting 
about me. Again I had behaved in a way 
that felt so natural but in a way which 
was not like the local folks do. In front 
of me an old woman dropped a bag of 
salt. I unthinkingly reached down to 
help her, and it was only by a bit of 
providential intervention that I was saved 
from being hauled off to jail for at- 
tempting to steal. 


This extremity of identification or 
disguise may appear as one way of 
overdoing a good thing. However, only 
a missionary among the withdrawn high- 
land Quechuas can really appreciate how 
difficult it is to talk with these people 
in a situation of equality. I simply could 
not accept the Quechua’s response as 
being valid and representing his real self 
as long as he was talking to the patrén. 
I wanted to hear him without a patrén 
present and I wanted to be addressed 
stripped of that feudal role which I was 
sure completely colored our relationship. 
I found that the submissive, sluggish 
Indian whom I had known in my role of 


patron became a scheming, quick-witted 
person who could be extremely friendly, 
helpful or cruel depending upon the 
situation. 


Limits of Identification 


Perhaps the most outstanding example 
in which I was reminded of the limita- 
tions of identification occurred while we 
were living in a mud-and-thatch hut 
near Tabacundo, Ecuador. We had moved 
into a small scattered farming settlement 
near the Pisque river about a kilometer 
from the United Andean Mission for 
whom we were making a study. My wife 
and I had agreed that if we were to ac- 
complish anything at the U.A.M. we 
would have to settle among the people 
and somehow get them to accept us or 
reject us. We were accepted eventually 
but always with reservations. We wore 
nothing but Indian clothes and ate 
nothing but Indian food. We had no 
furniture except a bed made of century 
plant stalks covered with a woven mat 
exactly as in all the Indian houses. In 
fact, because we had no agricultural 
equipment, weaving loom, or granary, 
our one-room house was by far the most 
empty in the vicinity. In spite of this 
material reduction to the zero point the 
men addressed me as patroncito. When I 
objected that I was not a patrén because 
I owned no land they reminded me that 
I wore leather shoes. I quickly exchanged 
these for a pair of locally made alpar- 
gatas which have a hemp fiber sole and 
a woven cotton upper. After a time 
had passed I noticed that merely changing 
my footwear had not in the least gotten 
rid of the appellation of patroncito. 
When I asked again the men replied that 
I associated with the Spanish townspeo- 
ple from Tabacundo. In so doing I was 
obviously identifying myself with the 
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patron class. I made every effort for a 
period to avoid the townspeople, but the 
term patroncito seemed to be as perma- 
nently fixed as it was the day we moved 
into the community. 

The men had been required by the 
local commissioner to repair an impassable 
road connecting the community and 
Tabacundo. I joined in this work with 
the Indians until it was completed two 
months later. My hands had become hard 
and calloused. One day I proudly showed 
my calloused hands to a group of men 
while they were finishing the last of a 
jar of fermented chicha. “Now, you 
can’t say I don’t work with you. Why 
do you still call me patroncito?” This 
time the truth was near the surface, 
forced there by uninhibited alcoholic 
replies. Vicente Cuzco, a leader in the 
group, stepped up and put his arm around 
my shoulder and whispered to me. “We 
call you patroncito because you weren't 
born of an Indian mother.” I needed no 
further explanation. 


Ownership of a Gun 


Living in an African village caused us 
to become aware of the effect of other 
formative attitudes in our backgrounds. 
One of these in particular is the idea of 
personal ownership. While living in the 
south Cameroun village of Aloum among 
the Bulu in order to learn the language, 
we had been received from the first day 
with intense reception and hospitality. 
We were given Bulu family names; the 
village danced for several nights and we 
were loaded with gifts of a goat and 
all kinds of tropical foods. 

We had been invited to live in Aloum 
and we were not fully prepared psy- 
chologically to understand how such an 
adoption was conceived within. Bulu 
thinking. Slowly we came to learn that 
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our possessions were no longer private 
property but were to be available for the 
collective use of the sub-clan where we 
had been adopted. We were able to 
adjust to this way of doing because we 
had about the same material status as 
the others in the village. Their demands 
upon our things were not as great as 
their generous hospitality with which they 
provided nearly all of our food. 


Then one night I caught a new vision 
of the implication of our relation to the 
people of Aloum. A stranger had ap- 
peared in the village and we learned 
that Aloum was the home of his mother’s 
brother. It was the case of the nephew 
in the town of his maternal uncle, a 
most interesting social relationship in the 
patrilineal societies in Africa. After dark 
when the leading men in the village 
had gathered in the men’s club house, I 
drifted over and sat down among them 
to listen to their conversations. The fires 
on the floor threw shadows which ap- 
peared to dance up and down on the 
mud walls. 


Finally silence fell over their conversa- 
tions and the chief of the village arose 
and began to speak in very hushed tones. 
Several young men arose from their posi- 
tions by the fires and moved outside to 
take up a listening post to make sure 
that no uninvited persons would over- 
hear the development of these important 
events. The chief spoke of the welcome 
of his nephew into his village and 
guaranteed him a safe sojourn while he 
was there. After these introductory 
formalities were finished the chief began 
to extol his nephew as a great elephant 
hunter. I was still totally ignorant of 
how all this affected me. I listened as 
he eulogized his nephew's virtue as a 
skilled hunter. After the chief finished 
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another elder arose and continued to 
cite cases in the nephew’s life in which 
he had displayed great bravery in the 
face of the dangers of the jungles. One 
after another repeated these stories until 
the chief again stood to his feet. I could 
see the whites of his eyes which were 
aimed at me. The fire caused little 
shadows to run back and forth on his 
dark face and body. “Obam Nna,” he 
addressed me. A broad smile exposed a 
gleaming set of teeth. “We are going to 
present our gun to my nephew now. Go 
get it.” 

I hesitated a brief moment but then 
arose and crossed the moonlit courtyard 
to our thatch-covered house where Marie 
and some village women sat talking. I 
kept hearing in my ears: “We are going 
to present our gun...our gun...” 
_Almost as if it were a broken record 
stuck on the plural possessive pronoun 
it kept repeating in my ears, “ngale 
jangan...ngale jangan...” Before I 
reached the house I had thought of half 
a dozen very good reasons why I should 
say no. However I got the gun and some 
shells and started back to the club house. 
As I re-entered the room I caught again 
the sense of the world of Obam Nna. 
If I were to be Obam Nna I should have 
to cease to be William Reyburn. In order 
to be Obam Nna I had to crucify Wil- 
liam Reyburn nearly every day. In the 
world of Obam Nna I no longer owned 
the gun as in the world of William 
Reyburn. I handed the gun to the chief 
and, although he didn’t know it, along 
with it went the surrender of a very 
stingy idea of private ownership. 


Pregnancy Taboos 


I had overcome the idea that the gun 
was mine alone. But the greatest biow 
was still ahead. The man was an exper- 
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ienced elephant hunter. The last elephant 
I had seen was in the zoo in Basel, 
Switzerland. I did not know what was 
involved, but later in the evening learned 
that I could not participate in the hunt 
because Marie was pregnant. I inquired 
of other expecting fathers in the village 
and they too were forced to remain 
behind and they agreed that the elephant 
hunt was forbidden for an expecting 
father. 


The hunt was successful and the 
hunters returned with only one round of 
ammunition expended. The trunk meat 
was taboo for the expecting couples. A 
dance was held the night of the kill. Be- 
fore dawn the following day, the entire 
village filed out into the jungles to cut 
up the meat and bring it back. The 
expectant mothers and fathers were al- 
lowed to go this time. However, again 
we were told where to stand and were 
warned not to touch the meat. After 
the head had been cut off and the meat 
removed by the hunter, the monstrous 
skull was lying alone to one side. I was 
dying with curiosity to see how far the 
bullet had penetrated the skull and 
whether or not it had reached the tiny 
brain box. 


I moved inconspicuously over to an 
axe and then when everyone was arguing 
over a mass of intestines as big as in- 
nertubes I quickly lifted the axe and 
smashed it down into the bloody skull, 
splitting the frontal section wide open 
and exposing a mass of cavernous sinus. 
No sooner had the axe hit the bone than 
everyone turned around and began to 
shout at me to stop and get away from 
the head. As I dropped the axe and 
moved back toward the group I felt like 
a school boy who had been caught with 
his fingers in the pie. I sat down on 
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the grass and watched the men standing 
to their knees in blood and manure as 
they hacked away at the meat. An old 
toothless woman squatted beside me and 
said, “Obam Nna, always think of your 
child.” I grunted a halfhearted “ya” and 
settled back to watch the gory butcher- 
ing. 


Conflict of Dual Roles 


This elephant episode opened up many 
hidden vistas in the life of Aloum. It 
disclosed that a neighboring village where 
the district chief lived was at enmity 
with Aloum and this chief reported the 
elephant killing to the French administra- 
tion, which soon sent a police official 
to pay me a visit. I was called before 
the government to explain the whole 
case. Why had I lent my gun to some 
Africans when the hunting permit and 
the gun permit were strictly private? 
I knew that it would be hopeless to at- 
tempt to tell a French administrator that 
I was really Obam Nna and not William 
Reyburn when I lent the gun. 

A missionary dentist of the Weber 
Dental Clinic accompanied me on my 
visit to the administration office. It was, 
of course, quite incidental that the dentist 
had just fitted the official with an ex- 
cellent set of false teeth. Since one of 
the problems about the killing of the 
elephant involved the disposition of the 
elephant’s two major teeth, I thought 
the dentist’s contribution would be in- 
valuable. Needless to say, we were not 
chewed out. The matter was dropped 
with, “C'est fini, monsieur.” 


Symbolic Value of Food 


Another problem in village participa- 
tion is the matter of food and water. 
However, this is not the problem most 
people think it is. We found while living 
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in Paris that our French friends were 
often scandalized at the things which we 
ate. One of the most offensive of these 
was cheese with pie. I have seen French- 
men grimace as if in agony upon seeing 
us combine these two foods. 


I have stayed among the Kaka tribe 
on the open grasslands of the eastern 
Cameroun, and have made studies among 
them. The life of these people is quite 
different from the jungle Bulu of the 
south. Life on the savanna is more 
rigorous and results in a different ad- 
justment to natural conditions. Food is 
much less abundant and cassava is the 
main staple. Unlike the Bulu who have 
adopted many European ways the Kaka 
are more under the influences of Islam 
which filter down from their cattle-raising 
Fulani neighbors to the north. 


I had gone into the village of Lolo 
to carry out some studies relative to the 
translation of the book of Acts and had 


_taken no European food, determined to 


find what the effects of an all-Kaka diet 
would be. I attempted to drink only 
boiled water, but often this was entirely 
impossible. I found that the simple mix- 
ture of cassava flour and hot water to 
form a mush was an excellent sustaining 
diet. On one occasion over a period of 
six weeks on this diet I lost no weight, 
had no diarrhea, and suffered no other 
ill effects. All of this food was prepared 
by village women and I usually ate on 
the ground with the men wherever I 
happened to be when a woman would 
serve food. On several occasions when 
I was not in the right place at the right 
time it meant going to bed with an 
empty stomach. I carefully avoided ask- 
ing any woman to prepare food especially 
for me, as this had a sexual connotation 
which I did not care to provoke. 
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Once I had been talking most of the 
afternoon with a group of Kaka men 
and boys about foods people eat the 
world over. One of the young men got 
his Bulu Bible and read from the 10th 
chapter of Acts the vision of Peter who 
was instructed to kill and eat “all manner 
of four-footed beasts of the earth, and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air.” This young Kaka who 
had been for a short while at a mission 
school said, “The Hausa people don't 
believe this because they won't eat pigs. 
Missionaries, we think, don’t believe this 
because they don’t eat some of our foods 
either.” I quite confidently assured him 
that a missionary would eat anything he 
does. 


That evening I was called to the young 
man’s father’s doorway, where the old 
man sat on the ground in the dirt. In 
front of him were two clean white enamel 
pans covered by lids. He looked up at 
me and motioned for me to sit. His 
wife brought a gourd of water which she 
poured as we washed our hands. Then 
flicking wet fingers in the air to dry 
them a bit, the old man lifted the lid 
from the one pan. Steam arose from a 
neatly rounded mass of cassava mush. 
Then he lifted the lid from the other 
pan. I caught a glimpse of its contents. 
Then my eyes lifted and met the unsmil- 
ing stare of the young man who had read 
about the vision of Peter earlier in the 
afternoon. The pan was filled with singed 
caterpillars. I swallowed hard, thinking 
that now I either swallowed these car- 
terpillars, or I swallowed my words and 
thereby proved again that Europeans have 
merely adapted Christianity to fit their 
own selfish way of life. I waited as my 
host scooped his shovel-like fingers deep 
into the mush, then with a ball of the 


stuff he pressed it gently into the cater- 
pillar pan. As he lifted it to his open 
mouth I saw the burned and fuzzy crea- 
tures, some smashed into the mush and 
others dangling loose, enter between his 
teeth. 


My host had proven the safety of his 
food by taking the first portion. This 
was the guarantee that he was not feed- 
ing me poison. I plunged my fingers into 
the mush but my eyes were fixed on the 
caterpillars. I wondered what the sensa- 
tion in the mouth was going to be. I 
quickly scooped up some of the creeping 
things and plopped the mass into my 
mouth. As I bit down the soft insides 
burst open and to my surprise I tasted 
a salty meat-like flavor which seemed to 
give the insipid cassava mush the in- 
gredient that was missing. 


We sat silently eating. There is no 
time for conversation at the Kaka “table” 
for as soon as the owner has had his 
first bite male hands appear from every 
direction and the contents are gone. As 
we sat eating quickly the old man’s three 
wives with their daughters came and 
stood watching us from their kitchen 
doorways. They held their hands up and 
whispered busily back and forth: “White 
man Kaka is eating caterpillars. He really 
has a black heart.” The pans were 
emptied. Each one took a mouthful of 
water, rinsed his mouth and spat the 
water to one side, belched loudly, said 
“Thank you, Ndjambie” (God), arose 
and departed into the rays of the brilliant 
setting sun. My notes on that night 
contain this one line: “An emptied pan 
of caterpillars is more convincing than 
all the empty metaphors of love which 
missionaries are prone to expend on the 
heathen.” 
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Ideological Insulation 


There are other obstacles to missionary 
participation in native life which arise 
from background as well as local Chris- 
tian traditions. It does not take a folk or 
primitive people long to size up the 
distance which separates themselves from 
the missionary. In some cases this distance 
is negligible but in others it is the separa- 
tion between different worlds. Mission- 
aries with pietistic backgrounds are 
prepared to suspect that everything the 
local people do is bad and that therefore, 
in order to save them, they must pull 
them out and set up another kind of life 
opposed to the original one. This process 
seldom if ever works, and when it does 
the result is the creation of a society 
which consists of converted souls, but no 
converted life. The missionary under these 
circumstances takes the path of least 
resistance, keeps himself untouched by the 
world and of course does not get into 
touch with the world in order to save it. 


It is not surprising to find that Amer- 
ican missionaries make a tradition of this 
mistake more than do their European 
colleagues. The missionary who has been 
brought up in a closed environment in 
his home town, has gone away to a 
church college, and proceeded then to 
a seminary, is usually still blissfully 
ignorant of the very life of his own 
country. He carries this wall of insulation 
from the world to the mission field and 
surreptitiously invites anyone who dares 
to slip inside with him. For this poor 
soul political questions are dangerous, 
sex is evil, and academic thought is 
suspect. This is the Christian expres- 
sion which drives the man to hard work 
and no play, because again relaxation 
is an evil pulling of the world from 
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which he must remain isolated at all 
costs. 


So extreme does this loss of touch with 
the world become that missions have been 
guilty of making demands on people that 
tend to separate them from any hope 
of living the Christian witness among 
their own people. An outstanding mis- 
sionary, who spent fifteen years in the 
French Cameroun and was awarded the 
French Legion of Honor for his contribu- 
tion as director of an industrial school, 
remarked, “When I was getting ready 
to go to Africa a dear old Christian 
woman said, ‘Well, whatever you do, 
Mr. C., get those black people to wear 
shoes.” ”” 


The children of catechists in one mis- 
sion in Central Africa are required by 
the mission rules to wear clothes. The 
fact that this puts them into a special 
socio-economic class where they demand 
more and more money to buy clothes 
and live up to the class they have been 
forced into appears to the mission as a 
wanton materialism. In another mission 
in French Equatorial Africa all catechists 
were required recently to sign a statement 
that if they joined a political party they 
would lose their jobs. These same mis- 
sionaries most likely never voted them- 
selves in an election and now they are 
asking their converts to take up the same 
ignorant attitude toward the State which 
they have. 


It is little wonder therefore that the 
French administration conceives of much 
of Protestant mission work in Africa as 
the attempt to form un état dans l état, 
‘a state within a state.’ 


The closed-mind attitude toward the 
world can be transmitted to converts 
just as effectively as an open attitude 
which seeks to be in touch with the 
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world. I witnessed this in particular in 
an inter-mission college in West Africa 
when I was invited to lecture to the 
students and to discuss problems of Afri- 
can culture and Christianity with the 
faculty members. The African members 
of the faculty who had been educated in 
the closed-mind attitude of their mis- 
sionary fathers found themselves emo- 
tionally upset and unable to discuss 
objectively such matters as the relation 
of polygamy and witchcraft to Chris- 
tianity because for them it was “throw- 
ing the door open,” a phrase which 
reveals the hermetically sealed world in 
which they live. African teachers brought 
up under a different tradition found the 
discussions helpful and interesting and 
were not seized by fear in discussing the 
issues. 


It is not surprising to find that the 
missionary isolation attitude produces its 
effects in every realm of activity when 
it is present. It may be seen in everything 
from architecture to Bible translation and 
language learning. One of the most 
conspicuous examples is the “hill top” 
mission station. In many areas of Africa 
a mission station may be located miles 
from the people just to be up on the top 
of an isolated hill where it is “healthy.” 
The process which follows on this as- 
sumption is the creation of an artificial 
society the members of which depend 
upon some form of employment at the 
mission. As soon as the jobs are finished 
the folk move off and the station sits 
alone like a specter in the desert with 
a few hangers-on who still hope for 
some as yet unsatiated spiritual or ma- 
terial reward. 


Separation from the world has been 
a key note in the missionary message and 
is a key note in the gospel. However, 


the way in which that separation is 
approached determines largely how the 
“separation” is effected. One of the 
neatest cases of literal separation which 
has taken place in the African churches 
is the matter of the African’s world of 
the supernatural and the Christian world 
of the same. Because the real African 
thought world was often assigned by the 
missionary to a category that was mean- 
ingless to the African, the latter has 
kept his own beliefs in mysterious phe- 
nomena in one hand and Christianity 
in the other. That he should allow the 
two to confront each other again strikes 
him as mingling with the world, even 
his own world. 


Linguistic Effects of Insulation 


In the field of Scripture translation 
the attitude we are describing here has 
the tendency to want to “purify” the 
language. This purification may be in 
making the irregular forms to behave 
more regularly. This is in conformity 
with the closed-mind psychology which 
sees the world as a simple closed system 
which avoids serious consideration of 
fundamental problems. This frame of 
mind is happiest at being tone deaf as 
this eliminates another problem in learn- 
ing to speak the language. 

But much more serious is the fact that 
this way of life and thought is usually 
out of touch with the reality between 
the life of the people and the language. 
It is interesting in what may appear as 
a contradiction to this statement that in 
the French Cameroun the American mis- 
sionaries know the languages but not 
the people, while the French missionaries 
know the people but not the languages. 
The reason for this is largely that the 
Americans learn the African languages 
but remain aloof from the African’s 








social and thought world. The French 
are more. interested in the African’s 
thought and perception of things and 
can know this, even if inadequately, 
through the French language. 


In the matter of selecting terms from 
pagan life, there being no other life, the 
closed attitude prefers to concoct a mean- 
ingless term or rehash something with an 
obscure meaning than to take over and 
convert an outright pagan term with 
religious nuances. In this mental posture 
the fear of the pagan religious term is 
very much justified because the translator 
has no plan of remaining in touch with 
the pagan world to grapple with it and 
to win over through close contact and 
give and take the Christian value of the 
pagan religious complex. 

An excellent case of the retreat from 
the pagan complex in translation of the 
Bible is found in a language of the French 
Cameroun. The earlier translators often 
avoided the use of terms which might 
carry a pagan connotation. The substi- 
tuted terms were used to educate the 
young. However the older people made 
much use of the pagan terms in their 
own comprehension of the Christian life 
and in the development of their own 
spiritual experiences as Christians. The 
missionary inventions remained foreign 
to the older generation and the younger 
ones learned to use them as words but 
with little meaning. 


As the vernacular Scriptures among 
the young people are being replaced by 
the French, the result is a gradation of 
three levels all out of touch with each 
other. A new revision is badly needed. 
The older people insist on going back 
to former pagan expressions avoided by 
the missionaries. Most of these are half 
meaningless to the middle age group and 
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totally meaningless to the younger gen- 
eration. While the matter of translation 
is exceedingly technical and cannot be 
guided by one over-all principle, it may 
be seen that the avoidance of the point 
of contact, the retreat from the struggle 
with the world, can have disastrous effects 
even in such matters as the translation 
of the Scriptures. 


Freedom to Witness 


The Christian church sealed off from 
the world becomes unintelligible to the 
world it attempts to reach. It is like 
the father who can never remember how 
to be a child and therefore is looked 
upon as a foreigner by his children. Mis- 
sionary participation and identification 
are not produced by a study of anthro- 
pology but by being freed through the 
Spirit of the Lord to witness to the truth 
of the gospel in the world. 


Christianity calls men into a brother- 
hood in Christ, but at the same time 
Christians often negate that call by sepa- 
rating mechanisms which run the gamut 
from food taboos to racial fear. The 
Christian gospel is foreign enough to the 
selfcenteredness of man’s view of the 
universe. However, before this miscon- 
ception of the self can be corrected, there 
is a barrier that must be penetrated. In 
Christian terminology it is the cross which 
leads man from his walled-up self out 
into the freedom for which he was in- 
tended. There yet is another foreignness 
which must be overcome through sacrifice 
of one’s own way of thinking and doing 
things. Christianity cannot be committed 
to one expression of civilization or cul- 
ture. The missionary task is that of 
sacrifice. Not the sacrifice of leaving 
friends and comfortable situations at 
home, but the sacrifice of reexamining 
one’s own cultural assumptions and be- 
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coming intelligible to a world where he 
must not assume that intelligibility is 
given. 


Missionaries have often said that they 
were not aware of certain misinterpreta- 
tions of their message because no one had 
made a study of it. While it is nice to 
make studies of things, this is a mis 
conception of the missionary task. The 
responsible missionary who seeks through 
identification to communicate in com- 
prehensible terms and ways of thought 
does so simply because for him his task 
is conceived as a two-way communication. 
He is in a search with the person con- 
cerned. He sees his job as becoming 
“converted” to the local way of things 
in his process to convert. The point of 
coritact means a seeking with which 
reveals to the sensitive missionary the 
restructured meaning of his message. 


In order that this not be construed 
as a sales talk for lessons in the cultures 
of man, it should be pointed out that 
science is not the motivation for such 
a conception of the missionary task. An 
understanding of cultures and peoples is 
not a guarantee for a proper conception 
of the missionary task. However, such 
studies are of extreme value when added 
to a personal sacrifice dimension as has 
been mentioned above. 


In the areas of the world where I have 
seen Christian churches at work I often 
have the impression that Christianity is 
most successful where the learning of 
Westernization is the most complete. This 
situation does not in the least reflect the 
fact that Christianity is part and parcel 
of Western civilization. It exhibits rather 
the poverty of the Western churches in 
proclaiming the gospel and their self- 
imposed restrictions in their relationship 
to the freedom of the gospel. The scrip- 
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ture verse which places the gospel in 
dependence on the Spirit of God (“And 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” II Cor. 3:17) becomes instead 
“and where the Christian missionary 
church is, there is a Western authority.” 
The term “West” is, of course, a vague 
one, for in one case it means Rome and 
in another New York and in. still 
another Fergass Falls, Minnesota. 


Authority and Liberty 


The question of authority becomes 
exceedingly important in the matter of 
the missionary task. In the closed attitude 
there is no room for critical questions. 
Often the missionizing task is carried out 
in the same way in which the loving 
parent in the tropics pushes the anti- 
malarial pill down the throat of the 
kicking child. The catechism asks the 
question and then proceeds to give its 
own answers, The would-be convert is 
seldom led to ask his own questions and 
there are often only authoritative and 
irrelevant answers available for his 
personal queries. This is particularly true 
in Protestantism where, due no doubt to 
its numerous conflicting doctrines, it seeks 
to make of its own doctrines a rigid 
form of authority. In so doing this at- 
titude often leads its converts to the 
Roman Catholic faith where the confused 
Protestant convert can find a_ unified 
authority. This is so since the convert 
has been prepared to believe and accept 
authority. 


That this attitude has been allowed to 
convert great numbers in Africa to 
Protestantism should not be misunder- 
stood. In the past the Protestant divisions 
of authority were coexistent with tribal 
separations. People from distant tribes 
did not have much occasion to compare 
notes. Today, however, the African story 
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passes into a new chapter. Old isolations 
are outmoded. People from far corners 
are thrown together in towns and cities, 
commercial and industrial centers. What 
has once been accepted as authority is 
now viewed as a relative conflict of 
opinion. In the cities this has resulted 
for some in a clinging to the tribal 
church if there is one available. More 
common is the desire to shrug off the 
entire matter of the conflict and to cease 
to have any church connection, or to 
resolve the conflict by placing oneself 
under the authoritarian wings of the 
Catholic church. The latter is extremely 
common, especially in countries of French 
background where the Catholic church 
appears to fit into the new cultural 
development of the country. 


The essence of this problem is the 
fear of freedom on the part of Western 
missionary organizations and the resultant 
mistaken conception of authority acquired 
by many African churches. The general 
tendency of the planting of the Chris- 
tian church in Africa has been to deny 
the freedom which belongs to the gospel, 
and in the African’s eyes this denial has 
caused the African church to conceive of 
the Western church as totally author- 
itarian in nature. In many parts of 
Africa there is little difference between 
a Christian church and the law of the 
Old Testament. Infractions of one of the 
ten commandments may be written on 
the back of a church member’s communion 
card, and he is then denied the holy 
communion for a given period of time, 
his sentence. It is precisely at the point 
where the African Christian stands in 
need of grace that he is denied it by 
the authority of the church. It is little 
wonder, then, that when one African 
church was recently granted its inde- 
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pendent status the Africans conceived 
of this movement as a wrenching of 
authority from the hands of the mother 
church rather than a joy at the birth of 
a young church, 


Missionary identification begins always 
with love and ends with love. One can- 
not be free to participate in the life of 
a group of primitive Africans as long as 
one approaches his missionary vocation 
as that of authority divorced from liberty. 
A false conception of authority and 
liberty prepares the missionary to fall 
under the spell of the superiority of his 
own way of thinking and doing. True 
Christian liberty is to be freed from 
oneself and placed at the disposal of 
God’s love and call. 


Identification and Taboo 


An inevitable question arises in con- 
nection with missionary participation and 
identification. What about all those pagan 
taboos, those mistaken and evil ways of 
doing things? Are you not openly con- 
doning sin by not raising your voice 
and expressing your judgment on those 
men who forbade you to touch the ele- 
phant skull? The answer can only be 
partially given. The truth is that the 
African Christian often lives half under- 
ground because he believes in the existence 
of a spirit world which missionaries 
ascribe to foolish superstitions or the 
devil. It has been the naive Western 
assumption that given enough education 
those ideas would all disappear. 


Modern educated Africa witnesses to 
a deeper understanding of nonrational 
phenomena than its Western fathers. 
Education and labeling things as super- 
stitious have not succeeded in radically 
upsetting the African view. The Western 
Christian may admit certain aspects of 
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the Africans’ “other spiritual” life if it 
is demonstrated through rational method 
or argument. However, such argument 
is beside the point to the African. That 
which is a living reality needs no proof 
from rational explanation and theory. 
African thought finds no great wonder 
at the miracles of the New Testament. 
They are not a thing which needs to 
be explained to be able to accept. Since 
he is predisposed by a certain cultural 
orientation toward the nonrational, a 
senseless dimension is inserted in attempt- 
ing to explain such things from the 
Western point of view. More distrust 
and lack of confidence have been created 
because of the missionaries’ loss of a 
belief in the mysterious than in any 
other aspect of missionary-African rela- 
tions. The result on the part of the 
missionary is to distrust the African as 
a superstitious mystic, and for the African 
to conceive of the missionary as a secular 
materialistic Christian. 

The Christian African must be made 
to feel free to make his decisions about 
such things. The missionary must have 
sufficient faith that he is willing to run 
the risk of freedom in Christ. To con- 
demn him and make authoritarian de- 
cisions for him is to rob the Spirit of 


the Lord the right to perform this task. 
Just as modern Africa must be able to 
dispose of its political liberty, so must 
African Christians be at liberty in spirit 
to develop a genuine spiritual orientation 
instead of merely chafing under an 
authoritarian imposition. 

A missionary theology asks this ques- 
tion: “At what points in this man’s heart 
does the Holy Spirit challenge him to 
surrender?” The missionary task is to 
ferret out this point of contact through 
identification with him. The basis of 
missionary identification is not to make 
the “native” feel more at home around 
a foreigner nor to ease the materialistic 
conscience of the missionary but to 
create a communication and a communion 
where together they seek out what Saint 
Paul in II Corinthians 10:5 calls the 
“arguments and obstacles*— “We de- 
stroy arguments and every proud obstacle 
to the knowledge of God, and take 
every thought captive to obey Christ.” 
This is the basis for a missionary science, 
the Biblical foundation of a missionary 
theology and the raison d’étre of the 
missionary calling in which one seeks, 
even in the face of profound limitations, 
to identify oneself in the creation of new 
creatures in a regenerate communion. 
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Identification with 
a People’s Aspirations 


IT 1s often said that missionary identifi- 
cation is the only effective way of com- 
municating the gospel. By identification 
one usually means physical conformity to 
indigenous patterns of living, learning to 
speak the indigenous tongue, living in 
an indigenous house, adapting to the 
indigenous custom and culture, etc. Many 
will find that such a form of identifica- 
tion is a severe trial to their body and 
soul. 

The problem of identification is getting 
increasingly difficult as a result of the 
ever-widening gulf between the standards 
of living of different countries. People 
used to living in an economy of abun- 
dance are thrust into underdeveloped 
countries. It is understandable that they 
find it extremely hard to adapt them- 
selves to a relatively primitive and simple 
way of living. Those who endeavor to 
practice this high and noble ideal are 
usually people of supreme spiritual qual- 
ities. 

But we have to recognize that physical 
identification is not the only form of 
identification. Pure physical identification 
tends to be outward, rigid, and me- 
chanical. As a matter of fact, overexer- 
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tion in changing one’s pattern of living 
may tax energy which otherwise could 
be applied to more creative thinking and 
planning toward some other even more 
effective entry into the confidence of the 
indigenous people. Furthermore, a mis- 
sionary’s rigorous exercise to conform 
physically with the indigenous pattern 
of living may have indirect effect upon 
psychological and emotional _ stability 
which will be detrimental to his service. 

On the other hand, such sacrificial 
discipline sometimes is not fully appre- 
ciated by the indigenous people, as mere 
mechanical identification cannot win its 
way into the mind and heart of anyone. 


\ Such outward identification also works 


jagainst the natural aspirations and con- 
temporary social trends of the rapidly 
changing environment of the younger 
churches. The people of the underde- 
veloped countries are agitating and striv- 
ing to be modern men, to enjoy the full 
rights and benefits of what Western man 
alone used to have: better housing, better 
schooling for their children, adequate 
medical care, a decent standard of living, 
etc. Missionaries, therefore, should orient 
their efforts in identification around 
aspirations of the people among whom 
they are ministering. 


This point can be best illustrated by 
two missionary families in Thailand. 
These two couples have long realized 
that living in a mission compound is an 
outdated proposition. They have been 
reappraising ways of presenting Christ 
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to the people of Thailand. They are 
both deeply dedicated to the cause of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

One family tries hard to identify itself 
with national Christians in the parish by 
living in the same kind of house as its 
neighbors and church members. It lives 
without many modern conveniences, It 
is highly respected and admired by all 
national Christian workers and many 
missionaries for its spirit of dedication. 
Unfortunately, the neighbors and parish- 
ioners do not yet fully understand and 
appreciate this sacrificial and consecrated 
spirit. Some neighbors were even suspi- 
cious of the missionary’s motivation in 
living this way. 

The other missionary family built a 
modern house in a middle-class Thai 
village among other semi-modern and 
Thai-style houses. This stimulates the 
neighbors to improve and modernize their 
own houses. It helps to increase the land 
value of that district. The presence of 
this modern missionary family also helps 
to uplift the social prestige of the neigh- 
borhood. They mix with their neighbors, 
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befriend them, and try to win their way 
into being accepted as members of the 
social groups of that dynamic village 
complex. 

If other things are equal, it is most 
likely that the second missionary family, 
living in a modern house, will find more 
opportunities of effectively communicat- 
ing the gospel to the Thai people be- 
cause they understand the workings of 
the non-theological factors in the trans- 
mission of Christianity. 

The opportunity of effectively com- 
municating the gospel varies directly with 
the degree of emotional, psychological, 
and spiritual identification of the mis- 
sionaries with the indigenous people. 
From this point of view, a successful 
missionary is the one who has successful- 
ly established good rapport. He has a 
sympathetic understanding of men’s mind, 
spirit, and way of thinking. He shares 
their common aspiration. He has entered 
into a state of empathy with his fellow 
national Christian workers. He tries to 
stand where they stand and see things 
from their viewpoint. 
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Indifference to Modern 
Education in a Thai 
Farming Community 


Programs which seek to “modernize” the school systems of foreign countries 
must, inevitably, reckon with the indigenous assumptions concerning educa- 
tion. The following essay enquires into a cluster of assumptions found in 
Thailand, which establish the nature of knowledge, teaching, and learning. 
With these concepts as defined in Thai culture, we seek to account for 
the apathetic reception of modern education among the rice-farmers of 
Bang Chan, a community of some 1600 people in the central plains near 
Bangkok. The data were collected during a study of this community in 
1953-54, sponsored by Cornell University. We refer especially to Bang 
Chan, although conditions there differ only in detail from neighboring 
Thai communities. Our first section describes the traditional assumptions 
concerning education in general and then we turn to the sequence where 
Bang Chan meets the various steps toward compulsory education promul- 
gated by the central government. A third section dwells on the interaction 
of government, teachers, farmers, and pupils in the current scene and, 
finally, we reconsider the assumptions concerning education to explain the 





evident indifference of Thai farmers. 


The Education Traditions 


For centuries, Thai education resembled 
a medieval guild or monastic order, with 
learning only for the initiate. A pro- 
spective pupil petitioned a master, who 
first satisfied himself of the applicant's 
wit and moral worth, and then might 
accept him. Obeisance to the master 
began and ended every teaching session. 
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On completing his instruction, the pupil 
became a disciple and was obliged to pay 
ceremonial thanks to the master whenever 
he drew on his knowledge. Should the 
pupil enter actual practice, he was, in 
certain cases, addressed by a special title 
and, as his reputation increased, might 
accept pupils of his own. 


Whether the subject matter was tech- 
nical, religious, or military, the relation- 
ship of pupil to master was always sacred. 
Indeed, the Lord Buddha announced 
himself primarily as a teacher, rather 
than as a prophet, savior, or god. So, 
today, duty bids the priests at the Bud- 
dhist temple, like their predecessors who 
were the first disciples of the Buddha, 
to teach the doctrine to all young men 
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(women were excluded) who petition 
for learning. They teach that virtue or 
“merit making” mitigates suffering in life 
and that leading a virtuous life will break 
the cycle of rebirths. All considered this 
was the most important lesson, in fact, 
a prerequisite for responsible adulthood 
and, hence, for most further learning. To 
receive this moral knowledge, a young 
man besought the assembled priests to 
be admitted to the monastic order. Often 
he had previously served as a temple boy, 
helper, or servant to a priest, yet without 
the vows of a priest or novice, he could 
not receive instruction. After receiving 
it, however, he could ask release from 
his vows at any time. 


Where a teacher lived, were it temple 
or bamboo hut, there was a center of 
learning, yet temples were always the 
great centers. A teacher served his com- 
munity as a practitioner of astrology, 
medicine, or other magical art. He taught 
by reciting crisp aphorisms or metrically 
phrased statements, which were memo- 
rized by the pupil and pondered at length. 
For moral instruction, a pupil learned, 
for instance, the Five Sacred Precepts or 
the Noble Eight-fold Path. A pupil in 
medicine might memorize the varieties of 
a particular disease and a medical formula 
for curing each kind. When the essential 
texts were committed to memory, the 
pupil had completed his instruction. 


The rationale for this system of learn- 
ing rested on the peculiar concept of 
knowledge. Real knowledge was assumed 
to be both substantial and practical, like 
a tool which copes with one of life’s 
difficulties. Without this knowledge or 
the aid of a practitioner, one was as 
helpless as a person required to drive a 
nail without a hammer. The moral law, 
by showing how to mitigate suffering in 
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life, also provided a formula for lending 
success to one’s undertakings. Astrology, 
more particularly, assisted farmers to 
know the propitious day for planting 
or the hour for marrying off their 
daughters. Even in music, the Thai 
thought, not of developing a skill, but of 
instructing how to play a certain piece 
on a particular instrument. Similarly, one 
read a given book rather than learned to 
read, and, though having learned one 
book helped with the next, the knowledge 
of the book constituted the desired gain. 
Of course, parents trained children in 
desirable habits and an individual might 
profit by experience, but these were 
not education. Education dealt with im- 
portant knowledge which was discovered 
only by heroes or saints, not by ordinary 
mortals. Such knowledge had to be ob- 
tained from one who had received it 
through the chain of teachers leading 
back to the original hero or saint. This 
kind of knowledge alone was education. 
A teacher’s reluctance to pass these often 
dangerous tools to unscrupulous hands, 
and a pupil’s gratitude, followed from 
this view of knowledge. Nor did a teacher 
assume that knowledge per se equipped 
one to practice well; instead, he was 
responsible for giving it to no one who 
might distort it or whose personal char- 
acteristics might jeopardize it. 


Departure from this conception of 
education, though presaged by earlier 
events, began to gather momentum when 
King Chulalongkorn proclaimed, in 1885, 
his intention to make literacy universal 
among his subjects. His proclamation 
implied the breaking of a monopoly where 
esoteric knowledge was to become secular. 
Concurrently, the world expanded to 
include more knowledge, and this new 
knowledge, outside the control of the 
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priests, helped to redefine the character 
of the old. Learning continued to mitigate 
suffering, but the moral rationale was 
diluted with pragmatic, technical consid- 
erations. To this upheaval must be added 
the social repercussions of new occupa- 
tions and institutions which arose to 
transmit knowledge to the nation. 


Educational Sequences 
in Bang Chan 


Prior to 1908, few rice cultivators con- 
ceived reading possible or even desirable 
for themselves. There was a large fund 
of good farming techniques which we 
would call a knowledge of agriculture 
but it escaped their notice because of its 
ubiquity. For them farming was training 
in habit since “anyone could farm.” 
Whether one brought a good crop to 
the threshing floor or harvested a mere 
handful, “depended on one’s virtue.” The 
way to accumulate this virtue or merit, 
so that one might enjoy good crops and 
happiness in present or future existences, 
was the particular traditional religious 
knowledge to be acquired at the local 
Buddhist temple, preferably by a year 
or two spent in the priesthood. Whoever 
could be spared from tilling the fields 
might learn this essential knowledge. 
Then he was fit for marriage and life’s 
responsibilities. Women and those sons 
who could not be released from work 
would have to accept their lot patiently. 
Maybe with effort in this life, it would 
be better in the next. Occasionally a Bang 
Chan boy might linger at the temple a 
few years, learn to read Pali or Cam- 
bodian script, and assist his community 
additionally by announcing the auspicious 
day for the new plowing or by giving 
the blessing for a new house. 


Other intentional education did occur 
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outside the temple. Midwifery and 
preparing corpses might be learned from 
local practitioners by serving them as ap- 
prentice-helper. Anyone could weave a 
mat, build a house, or make a boat of 
sorts, but it took special knowledge from 
a kinsman to repair the temple or build 
the better boats. Some parents instructed 
their children to dance or to sing songs 
which would enliven a neighborhood 
celebration. And certainly a knowledge 
of magic formulas to increase one’s success 
in gambling or love passed quietly be- 
tween boys. But none of this folk knowl- 
edge could be dignified by the term 
education in the Thai meaning of the 
word. 


Temple Schools 


A year or two before his death in 1910, 
King Chulalongkorn’s literacy program 
reached Bang Chan. It took full ad- 
vantage of existing circumstances by of- 
fering temple boys the opportunity for 
instruction by the priests in reading and 
writing. Study of the educational level 
achieved by age-groups in the population 
suggest that some years passed with little 
regular instruction and, even in years 
when classes did occur, only 15 to 40 
per cent of the eligible boys attended. 
Judging also by tales of the temple 
schools, attendance was voluntary or 
easily by-passed: 


When young I went three years 
to school at Wat Noj. I was always 
absent from classes because the 
teacher, my father’s brother, was 
very severe. While we were studying 
in the classroom, this priest slept in 
the adjoining room, but he could 
tell whether a pupil was reading or 
not. He beat those who did not read 
with a fish tail, 


The resistance of this pupil to instruction 
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may have contributed to this teacher's 
ire, for teachers presumed receptive 
learners. In turn, receptiveness often may 
have perished in classes with incompetent 
teachers charged by head priests with 
keeping the school going. 


Bangkok temples, close to the eye of 
the king’s ministers, fulfilled the educa- 
tional aims more adequately than those 
in the provinces. The few boys from 
Bang Chan lucky enough to have a priest 
in Bangkok as a relative might spend 
a few years serving this priest and might 
attend a school which prepared for state 
examinations. The successful candidate 
could enter the king’s service, and two 
or three of Bang Chan’s sons reached 
prominence through this route. Most, 
however, moved no farther from home 
than the local temple where they lived 
a few years, serving the priests and 
attending classes until they returned home 
to aid their parents. Thereafter, at 
twenty-one, almost all the men entered 
the temple as priests for a year or two 
to listen to the sacred texts and those 
who could already read might extend 
their knowledge. In consequence of this 
program, piety flourished, the temple 
grew, and, although only a few took 
advantage of it, one suspects that the 
population had more than its former 
share of curers, astrologers, and cere- 
monialists. 


As literacy mounted, the importance 
of reading and writing must have become 
more apparent. Farmers, who once could 
only hear the chanted words of a sermon, 
began to read the very words of the text 
undiluted by paraphrase. Many houses 
had kept a sacred book for its benign 
effect, but, with literacy, it could be read 
to family members on some leisure day 
during the rainy season. By buying one 
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of the newly printed almanacs, one could 
himself determine, without having to ask 
a neighbor trained in the lore, the 
propitious day to begin transplanting. If 
one were learning a formula from some 
teacher, it could be written in a notebook 
without the need to trust one’s memory. 
Then there was no danger of a misstep, 
with the inevitable unfortunate results. 

Some of these advantages must have 
occurred to the little group of farmers 
who, because they lived very far from 
the temple, founded a private secular 
school near their homes. In 1932, they 
invited a man with his son to move into 
their area to teach. Sixty pupils came 
for instruction in arithmetic, as well as 
in reading and writing, and the course 
was limited only by the time it took 
a pupil to learn to read the small collec 
tion of books and to master elementary 
arithmetic. Perhaps as a result of the 
latter experience, the value of arithmetic 
also became apparent to a few who 
needed no longer mutely to accept the 
money given by the rice dealer for their 
harvest. In any case, the patrons con- 
tinued their support for the few years 
until the advent of the revised govern- 
mental program. 


State Education 


By 1935, three years after the over- 
throw of the absolute monarchy, the 
new constitutional government’s program 
reached Bang Chan. Attendance became 
compulsory for girls as well as boys be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve, and 
truant officers, established in offices a few 
miles from the community, enforced at- 
tendance. Lay teachers were paid by the 
government to instruct in the three R’s, 
morality, history, geography, and scout- 
craft. By passing the state examinations 
for the first four elementary grades, 
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pupils became eligible to continue their 
education into the six years of middle 
school, although this higher level remained 
(and still remains) beyond state minimum 
requirements.! 


In Bang Chan a small minority wel- 
comed the change, organized cooperative 
labor to construct a school building out- 
side the temple, and gave their moral 
support to the new regulations. They 
looked approvingly at their daughters, 
as well as their sons, sitting with twenty 
to fifty children at their benches in the 
classrooms or running among two hundred 
or more children on the playground out- 
side the iron-roofed school house. Of 
course it was good to know that some 
of these teachers had formerly taught 
as priests in the temple schools, but they 
raised no questions when women later 
came to instruct their sons in one or 
more of the six classrooms. The majority, 
however, grumbled at having children 
distracted from their proper contribution 
to the household but, in the face of a 
government order, they could only shrug 
their shoulders helplessly. They also 
complained of the trouble and cost of 
having to dress a child in the prescribed 
manner every day for school. Further- 
more, each child had to buy paper and 
pencils and, perhaps, even had to be 
given a few cents for cakes to eat at 
noon. Many parents could not spare a 
boat to send the children along the canals 
to school and depending on a neighbor 
for this favor was often awkward. 





1The precise age of required attendance, 
together with details of curriculum, have 
changed from time to time under various 
ministers of education; for a review of these, 
cf. M. L. Manich Jumsai, Compulsory Educa- 
tion in Thailand, UNESCO, 1951. Particularly 
p. 47 and p. 89. 
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These immediate difficulties would have 
been compounded had a parent attempted 
evaluation of the new program. Parents 
who had attended school under the priests 
would have recognized with approval the 
daily obeisance to the teacher. Copying 
letters of the alphabet from the black- 
board into notebooks, chanting a text, or 
reciting the Five Noble Precepts would 
also have seemed appropriate. Saluting 
the flag may have reminded some fathers 
of their service in the army, but it was 
certainly novel to require this of children. 
The remainder, with the possible ex- 
ception of arithmetic, made little sense. 
Geography, history, and scoutcraft lay 
beyond their ken. Though any one of 
these subjects might have been explained 
by an interested person, the whole did 
not fit the recognized province of edu- 
cation and parents quickly left school 
affairs to the teachers. 


Parents, nevertheless, might express 
opinions about the value of school. A 
small conservative group deplored the 
slighting of religious affairs. Hearing a 
teacher read stories from the life of the 
Buddha a few times a week and reciting 
the credo did not suffice, Moreover, they 
no longer sent their sons to serve a priest 
at the temple; only the unruly boys, or 
those from starving families, resided there. 


An elder, schooled at an earlier period, 
observed: 


Parents want their children to 
know Pali, Thai, and Cambodian be- 
cause some books are written in these 
languages, such as Phra Naraj's book 
describing sin and merit. Everyone 
used to have to know this text, but 
some knew it better than others. Now 
only the old people can read it be- 
cause of the Cambodian writing. At 
every funeral there ought to be a 
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reading of this text. Today the text 
is brought but nobody reads it. 


For this group, reading was desirable 
because, although it did not help to 
grow rice, it taught virtue; on which 
success of every sort depended. 


Others disregarded morality but ques- 
tioned the utility of school for the present 
life. They merely asserted that farming 
requires no training: 

My children have passed the 
fourth grade already. It cannot help 
them earn a living. When they are 
through, they can only help their 
parents farm. 


This man presupposed the utility of edu- 
cation but saw little of value in the new 
school. Some conceded minor value to 
literacy, like the man who found it 
helpful to read signs when traveling, but 
who otherwise saw no gain from educa- 
tion for farmers. 


Contemporary Response 
and Educational Policy 


Less than fifteen years after the govern- 
ment school building had been erected, a 
strong blast of wind during a storm col- 
lapsed the building. No one was in the 
school at the time, but teachers and local 
education officials soon were streaming 
toward it to survey the damage. The 
entire structure needed to be rebuilt but 
no one knew how. The Ministry, with 
their funds already promised to other 
projects, could not help. In this desperate 
moment, the head priest offered to shelter 
the school again in the temple. Not only 
this, but he recalled, in a special sermon, 
a precedent established by King Vajira- 
vudh (1910-1925); the king, seeking to 
modernize the nation, broke with tradi- 
tion by founding schools instead of 
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temples. Of course, few in Bang Chan 
knew of this precedent nor of the head 
priest’s source in pronouncing that mak- 
ing merit by building schools equals the 
merit of building temples. Nevertheless, 
the message was effective, for merit 
makers soon had assembled a temporary 
shelter in the temple, with the beams and 
roofing salvaged from the old building. 
Once classes were reconvened, the head - 
priest turned to the new school. At his 
direction, the lay elders, a group until 
then concerned only with temple affairs, 
met with teachers to determine how to 
raise money. Their efforts were no doubt 
catalyzed by the presence of foreign 
anthropologists whose interest in educa- 
tion was undisguisable. But all these 
efforts in a prosperous time could not 
gather more than a tenth of the needed 
money, so interest declined after the 
departure of the anthropologists. The 
satisfaction of having the school back 
“where it belonged” stifled further efforts. 

Four years later, the school project 
revived with the return of the anthro- 
pologists. Teachers and temple elders 
quickly reconvened to arrange a token 
beginning of the school with the ac- 
cumulated funds and thus reassured the 
community that the collected funds were 
still available for the purpose and had, 
in fact, increased by accumulated interest. 
In the midst of this work, a high official 
from the Ministry of Education visited 
the community. He had come at the 
request of one of the anthropologists to 
see what could be done to bridge the 
gap between present funds and a final 
new building. Surveying the scene of 
work, he asked succinctly the number 
of children in the present school and was 
told three hundred; he then asked the 
number of rooms planned and was told 
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three. A little later he threw the as 
sembled teachers and temple elders into 
consternation by brushing aside their 
efforts. The school would have to be 
twice the size planned and would cost 
four times the maximum which the com- 
mittee had calculated, he told them. The 
hearts of his listeners sank at this im- 
possible goal but they did not realize the 
meaning of crowding a hundred pupils 
into one room. Fortunately the official 
showed compassion by offering to shoulder 
the entire cost and by accepting local 
offers of labor to raise a dirt mound above 
the high-water level for the foundation. 
The community could, and did, join the 
short-term effort urged by the temple 
elders and, in 1955, the new building 
was Officially opened on a spot next to 
the temple. The school was reestablished 
as a separate building but had acquired 
the backing of the temple elders. 


Parents 


It is too early to assess the effects 
of this new school in the community, 
although we would expect enthusiasm for 
education to mount at a faster rate in 
the future than it did during the two 
decades after 1935. Some of the people 
had begun to value education as a means 
of advancing to another occupation, like 
the widow who, having lost her legacy 
of land, observed: 


Since I have no land to give my 
children, the best I can do is to see 
that they get an education. That will 
help them most in life. 

Two of her sons have found positions in 
commercial firms, while a third has be- 
come a teacher. Poverty, however, is 
only one basis for valuing education; 
others find farming an arduous occupa- 
tion: 


Our children wanted this educa- 
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tion because they did not like farm- 
ing. They were raised here in Bang 
Chan, and we parents worked in the 
fields, but they never did. They all 
started at the Bang Chan school, 
went to Middle School in Minburi, 
then to Cha Choeng Sao where they 
stayed with their oldest sister who 
was teaching. 


Such parents as could sympathize with 
their children’s ambitions could labor in 
the fields with a will and make the needed 
sacrifices. Indeed, it is a sacrifice to send 
children to middle school especially. A 
boy or girl who must leave the com- 
munity to attend these middle schools, 
becomes occupationally unfitted for farm- 
ing, and remains as a costly dependent 
longer than the ordinary child. Some 
estimate the need to spend as much as 
a quarter of their annual income on 
tuition, books, clothing, transportation, 
and food. As a result, some say that 
middle school is “only for children of 
rich families.” 


Although parental wish to give children 
an easier life accounts for the majority 
of the school backers, the occasional 
farmer catches something of King Chu- 
lalongkorn’s view. The king had sighted, 
back in the nineteenth century, some 
of the reservoirs of knowledge necessary 
to run a modern state and had opened 
the conduits to this source. One farmer 
translated this view into his own exper- 
ience on the land: 


Education is to help the people 
who have increased in number while 
the land remains constant. Now one 
needs more education to make a liv- 
ing. In the future, every person will 
have to be a more skillful worker 
than now. Even in digging earth, 
one will have to learn how to dig. 

This man perceived the need to equip 
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one’s self with knowledge if one were 
to make an adequate living and even 
farming, not to mention the many new 
occupations, requires knowledge. 

Yet the number of parents with enthu- 
siasm for education continues low. While 
the new school building provided a fre- 
quent topic of conversation in 1954, 
householders in one hamlet were asked 
to state, for a survey, what value they 
saw in education for the future. Of thirty- 
nine householders, only fifteen replied to 
this question. The majority acted as if 
they had never given a moment's thought 
to the topic. Among those who replied, 
six saw no value to education “because 
farmers do not need to read.” The others 
recognized some worth in literacy or 
arithmetic, although they conceded it 
“would not help much later.” 


The Ministry 


If Bang Chan farmers are prepon- 
derantly indifferent to, or non-compre- 
hending of, the school, the Ministry of 
Education has replied by asserting the 
need for more numerous and effective 
schools. From an earlier emphasis on 
literacy alone, the task has ballooned, 
with the further aim of advancing Thai- 
land in a world of rapacious nations. The 
official program holds that the knowledge 
and habits of a modern nation must be 
built into a population only recently 
disinterested in the world beyond the 
national borders. For this task, education 
is primary; men must hold a deep loyalty 
to the nation beyond their personal fealty 
to the king; old superstitions must be 
replaced with a knowledge of science; 
“out-moded” living habits must yield 
to modern practices. Beyond such pro 
nouncements, the Méinistry has done 
little to explain the new purposes and 
forms of education. 
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According to most Bangkok people, the 
backwardness of the nation centers in the 
countryside, and some of the Ministry’s 
ends are reinforced in the city. A young 
Bangkok woman, while visiting in Bang 
Chan, apologized to one of the foreign 
anthropologists: 


Children in villages are stupid; 
they cannot read. When the govern- 
ment school was built, parents did 
not send their children until they 
were forced to. In the village, there 
are only four grades and the children 
are taught, but they soon forget. 
Thailand is different from foreign 
countries. It only just got civilization 
from them. 

Such comments overlook the strength of 
Thai tradition and reveal a frequently 
found urban feeling of urban superiority 
but of national inferiority, along with a 
sense of urgency to overtake the Occident 
in technical knowledge. 


The Teachers 


The burden of this program lies with 
the teachers. They receive, through the 
official hierarchy, their instructions on 
what to teach, along with precise speci- 
fications on time and method for the job. 
Improvements in curriculum or method 
are communicated in periodic conferences 
and in-service refresher courses. Inspectors 
from the district office check on the 
program’s progress, and state examinations 
for promotion to the next grade gauge 
a teacher's effectiveness. 


Bang Chan's teachers recognize and 
accept their role in remaking the nation. 
Like their superiors in the Ministry, they 
recognize the limitations of insufficient 
textbooks, maps, and other equipment 
for the job. Without certain of these 
aids, teachers draw on newly written 
aphorisms such as “Buy Thai goods; love 
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Thailand and love to be a Thai. Live a 
Thai life, speak Thai, and esteem Thai 
culture.””? 

Teachers probably are more conscious 
than the Ministry of the difficulties of 
their tasks. Although attendance records 
are filed with the district office for official 
scrutiny, the teacher understands them 
more vividly when he must face half-filled 
benches for a week after vacation. He 
experiences the aches of preparing a 
pupil for the annual state examination, 
only to find that pupil absent on examina- 
tion day and to discover later that the 
child overslept because a parent took him 
to an all-night ceremony. A_ teacher 
observed that she had to work single- 
handed: 

When I ask parents to help their 
children by doing home reading and 
things like that with them, they say, 
“Don’t ask me to do that. It’s your 
job. What are you being paid for?” 
So there is no cooperation from 


parents usually but some parents are 
helpful. 


When the Ministry takes pride in its 
latest book on hygiene, the teacher rec- 
ognizes that telling children to brush their 
teeth twice a day avails little in a com- 
munity with scarcely a dozen tooth- 
brushes. He knows that the regulations 
require each child to dress in a clean 
uniform and that the inspector will report 
unfavorably when one-third of the chil- 
dren wear none. Yet teachers do not 
insist on the letter of the rule, for they 
understand the inability of many families 
to provide even one uniform, let alone 
an extra one to wear while this one is 
being washed. In such little ways, the 





2 Translation of a civics text for Grade 3, 
by courtesy of the United States International 
Cooperation Administration. 
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teacher mediates between the community 
and Ministry expectations. 

Indeed, he must avoid antagonizing 
the community for, as we have seen, he 
depends upon community good-will to 
support the school. Even before the school 
building collapsed, teachers made annual 
rounds of homes asking for a little money, 
rice, or labor to help repair some desks, 
to clean the pond where drinking water 
is stored, or to patch a leaky roof. They 
know the reluctance of indifferent farmers 
to contribute to the school: a teacher 
estimated that, for every five baht of 
cash, or five baskets of rice given to the 
temple, only one goes to the school. This 
must be set against a background of a 
community very short of cash, though 
fortunately quite well-fed. 


Youth and the Family 


While the new school was being con- 
sidered, only three of fourteen fourth- 
grade boys and four of fifteen girls said, 
in reply to a questionnaire, that they 
wished to farm for a living. The majority 
thought of becoming soldiers, govern- 
ment officials, doctors, and nurses. In 
such a group of farm children, we can 
only reckon these preferences as dreams, 
yet these dreams have moved a step closer 
to reality for these children than for 
their parents who, a generation ago, could 
not have presumed to dream of a living 
except from the land. 

The realization of these dreams depends 
largely on parents and opportunities. 
Literate parents may reinforce the school 
tasks as illiterate parents could not. Yet 
even illiteracy does not mean indifference. 
All parents make sharp, clear judgments 
when children are very tiny as to who 
is bright enough to continue his education 
and who is fitted only to be a farmer. 
For most, the need of another field hand 
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makes the decision easy; the child cannot 
be spared. Children of resourceless farm 
laborers must become independent as 
quickly as possible by going to work with 
a neighbor who has land, or by taking a 
job in a factory. A few girls venture 
into Bangkok as domestic servants and 
parents breathe more easily knowing that 
the child is cared for and might even send 
a little money home. But, where the 
decision on education is real, choice is 
often difficult. In addition to the loss 
of manpower and the extra expense of 
sending a child to middle school, parents 
must forego an ideal where children 
and grandchildren continue to live in the 
-same household and care for their aging 
parents. When children depart from 
home, they feel absolved from supporting 
their parents. Although people say only 
the rich can afford to send their children 
beyond the elementary grades, a penniless 
boy, who was sent to a kinsman priest 
in Bangkok, earned a scholarship to a 
famed preparatory school. His mother 
sends rice to the family which boards 
him, with a little cash from her fees as 
a spirit medium, and eagerly searches 
out new listeners to hear of her son’s ac- 
complishments. Children of such parents 
begin school at an earlier age than the 
majority and, at the age when others 
are released from attending school, these 
children have already spent several years 
in middle school. 


On these various accounts, the majority 
leave school after fulfilling minimum 
requirements. The record, however, shows 
a small increase each year of those who 
continue to middle school. Some children 
of ambitious parents have become teachers, 
and four of the six teachers in Bang 
Chan’s school grew up in the community. 
Approximately an equal number is teach- 
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ing elsewhere. More have found employ- 
ment outside the community, like the 
young man who learned about electricity 
and came to serve as electrician in the 
king’s household, or the members of one 
family who, having learned to make 
bronze cutlery, now work in a small 
factory in Bangkok run by the family. 
Others have learned their skills away 
from home and have returned to Bang 
Chan where they sew shirts on a sewing 
machine or assemble and repair radios 
when not busy in the fields. Such artisans 
are more numerous than teachers but the 
majority without special knowledge must 
earn its living by farming. According 
to a 1954 population sample of Bang 
Chan, 63 per cent of the men between 
14 and 30 are in agricultural occupations 
and the remainder serve as soldiers, serv- 
ice employees, or factory workers. Of 
those men over 30, the percentages would 
be more like 95 per cent farmers. Of 
the women, a slightly larger fraction (68 
per cent) continues to farm, while the 
remainder has married into a city house- 
hold, works in a factory, or is in domestic 
service. The majority of youth still con- 
siders itself fit only for farming, since 
only a few have ventured seriously into 
the increasing variety of new occupations. 
An “easier” occupation is more often 
dreamed than realized. 


The Sources of Indifference 


The new educational program has ap- 
pealed little to the rice farmers and, 
despite twenty years of exposure, the 
community continues unenthusiastic. In 
the West, we look to school as agents 
of national progress; these institutions 
serve to fit each new generation for its 
duties as citizens. Indeed, Bang Chan 
schools are modeled on these schools of 
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the West but national advancement, judg- 
ing by changes on the land, has come 
independently rather than through the 
schools. How may we account for this 
result? 


We may grant that no country can 
develop overnight the personnel, build- 
ings, or equipment necessary for a brand 
new kind of school. No doubt in 1935 
there was a national shortage of teachers, 
and textbooks had not been printed in 
adequate numbers to serve all the entering 
school ‘children. In Bang Chan, however, 
if these difficulties were present, they did 
not seriously impede the operation of 
the school. Classes took place regularly, 
sometimes with more competent teachers 
and more ample materials, but never did 
a lack necessitate closing the doors. 


It is also difficult to account for in- 
difference to the school on economic 
grounds. Vacations are arranged so that 
the children can assist their parents dur- 
ing planting and harvest. Moreover, in 
an earlier day, when families were more 
dependent than at present on manpower 
to raise their crops, they readily sent 
sons to the temple to become priests. That 
people still contribute to the temple more 
readily than to the school also argues 
that Bang Chan lacks the will, rather 
than the resources, to back the school. 


This lack of will does not arise from 
eschewing learning per se. The man who 
can read and write enjoys a certain 
prestige in the community. A portion 
of the respect for priests and teachers 
may be traced to their greater than 
average knowledge. Moreover, young peo- 
ple are encouraged to apply themselves 
to learning, as where an elder deplored 
the inability of the young to read Pali 
and Cambodian texts. An elderly woman 
recalled the pleasure of hearing her father 
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read portions of a traditional epic poem 
and she further observed that literate 
neighbors still borrow these books. 


Instead, we would point to the failure 
of the school to conform with traditional 
assumptions concerning education. Let us 
first observe some of the ways in which 
the present school conforms to the tradi- 
tional standard. Some vestiges of the 
original religious character have been 
maintained by locating schools in the 
vicinity of a temple; this is deemed the 
appropriate location. Although teachers 
no longer dress in yellow robes, obeisance 
to the teacher occurs daily preceding 
classroom recitation. A more elaborate, 
traditional paying-of-respect to teachers 
by both pupils and teachers is a standard 
annual feature of the school calendar. 
In addition, although teachers no longer 
have the privilege of selecting their pupils 
from among the petitioners, they encour- 
age and attend to the needs of the most 
devotedly industrious, preserving, in this 
manner, the assumption of worthiness 
to receive attention. Then, in permanent 
debt for this special help, these pupils of 
special industry continue as followers of 
a teacher, ready to assist him when 
needed. In this informal manner a 
teacher’s moral leadership is preserved. 


Although such features doubtless help 
to retain some semblance of education, 
certain indispensable features are lacking. 
As knowledge is assumed to be both 
substantial and practical, a considerable 
portion of the curriculum stands func- 
tionless in the eyes of the community. 
Parents understand moral education as 
practical education for, through acting 
virtuously, one may improve one’s lot. 
Such people would insist that education 
should present the important sacred pre- 
cepts. Other parents also understand that 
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education may be more directly and 
implementally practical and they would 
insist on subject matter paying more 
direct heed to the problems of the farmer. 
This is the conclusion of the people who 
think of knowledge in substantial and 
practical terms, so that textbooks telling 
simple stories in order to sharpen skills 
in reading, as we in the West have 
directed, have no relevance. A_ pupil 
should learn the letters and the words 
of a text with direct bearing on his needs. 
Should he fail to understand the mean- 
ing of the words at the moment of learn- 
ing, by committing the text to memory 
and, by having it with him, he may 
still stumble on its pertinence some time 
in the future. On these grounds, the 
tales in a reader about the visit of a 
nephew and uncle to the zoo, from Thai 
history, and descriptions of remote lands 
may possibly be acknowledged as worthy, 
but certainly not as education helpful 
for farmers. 


Thus the school is judged according to 
its contribution to morality or to aiding 
the life of farmers. Morality has been 
absorbed into a curriculum as one of 
many subjects, and, although a priest 
addresses an occasional sermon to the 
school children, this, with three hours 
per week devoted to moral instruction, 
looks inadequate to those who judge by 
ethical standards. On the other hand, 
the school’s contribution to making a 
better living requires the student to 
recognize social mobility as personally 
possible. Though many have the dream 
of becoming government officials, they 
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have not fitted the passing of examina- 
tions clearly into a step toward realizing 
this dream. The majority, as a con- 
sequence, finds few benefits in schooling. 
Yet this group would doubtless turn more 
enthusiastic if the school helped them to 
grow more rice or to build better houses. 


And one may find some justification 
in the majority position. Bang Chan does 
not resist change. Elders point to the 
progress they have witnessed over the 
past decades: Crops are larger; weeds 
are fewer; old pests have disappeared; 
people may light their houses brightly 
at night and irrigate their fields in a few 
hours with a motor. Where individual 
initiative is responsible for these advances, 
people have learned the lessons as folk 
knowledge transmitted by neighbors and 
kinsmen. The school has brought none 
of these benefits. 


The other great point is: Over the 
world, schools have grown in importance 
where they have begun to establish a 
monopoly on knowledge and on certifica- 
tion of competence. As long as folk 
transmission, apprenticeships, or seniority 
of experience offer dignified alternatives, 
schools serve a limited clientele. In Thai- 
land, the monopoly is growing with the 
advent of new technological knowledge 
and the government’s control of schools, 
as well as certification of competence for 
its own service. Until a farmer's child 
can no longer make a living on the land 
and can escape his plight only through 
school examinations, public education in 
the countryside will remain functionally 
limited. 








Harold W. Fehderau 


Approaching 





Language Learning 


Articles on the practical phases of language learning have appeared in the 
pages of PRacticAL ANTHROPOLOGY before.! In the one which follows 
Mr. Fehderau discusses briefly the value and means of systematic approach 
to language habit formation on a synthetic rather than on an analytical 


level. 


WuaTt good did his three years of college 
French do him now?, wondered an Amer- 
ican tourist as he desperately tried to 
make himself understood to a French 
police officer who was scolding him angri- 
ly for an apparent traffic violation. He 
thought he knew the language — he had 
gotten straight A’s through college — 
and now he couldn’t understand a single 
word the officer was saying, much less 
utter an intelligible sentence. 

This example typifies the experience 
of many people arriving in a foreign 
country whose language they have studied 
and supposedly know. A serious mis- 
understanding about language and lan- 
guage learning lies at the basis of such 
a frustration. In this article we would 
like to point out some basic principles 
of a sound approach to language learning 
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in order to help language students to 
orient themselves and to have them ac- 
quire an understanding of what is in- 
volved. The following discussion should 
be useful not only to those who are 
beginning a language study and who 
already “know” the language a bit, but 
also to those who are studying a language 
for the first time. These general principles 
hold true for the learning of any lan- 
guage. 

Languages have been learned by all 
kinds of methods and for various pur- 
poses, Whatever the purpose might be, 
however, we should insist that the method 
of instruction and learning be efficient 
and meaningful: efficient in bringing the 
learner to his goal without any wasted 
effort; meaningful in that the student is 
actually learning what he set out to 
learn — that is, the methods used lead to 
the desired goal. 


Knowing a Language 


The distraught fellow, mentioned 
above, certainly knew some French after 
three or four years of study. Yet a small 





1 See especially William D. Reyburn, “Don’t 
Learn that Language!” PracTicAL ANTHRO 
POLOGY, Vol. 5, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1958), 
pp. 151-178. j 
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child speaking fluent French (or some 
other language) also knows the language, 
even though he has never heard of “sub- 
ject,” “predicate,” “modifier,” etc. 


The difference involved in the use 
of “know” in these two cases is obvious: 
the American knows something about the 
language — he knows French vocabulary 
and grammar in an analytical way; the 
child, on the other hand, has the ability 
to use the language —he knows French 
vocabulary and grammatical patterns in 
an automatic way. 


It is possible, of course, to know a 
language in both senses. Most members 
of a literate society sooner or later learn 
something about the structure of their 
own language. But long before this 
sophisticated, analytical knowledge is 
acquired, they already know the language 
to be able to communicate to fellow 
members of the community. 


It is extremely important, then, to 
distinguish clearly between these two 
aspects of learning a language, which 
can be called analytical and synthetical, 
respectively. 


Language Analysis 


Learning about a language calls for 
analytical work. The structure of words 
(morphology) and sentences (syntax), 
for example, can be studied, analyzed, 
formulated into rules and exceptions, and 
committed to memory. 


Most European and American language 
courses use this approach to language 
learning: sentences are parsed or dia- 
grammed (almost endlessly!); sentences 
are translated carefully from the learner’s 
language into the second language, and 
vice versa; works of literature are “read” 
in these classes—rather, they are de- 
ciphered and analyzed (often being 


nothing more than a vocabulary-hunting 
game, with as many as forty new vocabu- 
lary items and idiomatic expressions to 
be looked up in a dictionary from every 
page); and verbs and other parts of 
speech are studied via conjugation and 
declension tables. Consequently, students 
graduate from our traditional language 
courses with much knowledge about the 
language, but with little or no ability 
to use it. Do they know the language? 
Certainly, but only in an analytical sense. 


There are cases where a student may 
desire only an analytical knowledge of 
a language. This is usually true for the 
study of the so-called dead languages such 
as Classical Greek and Latin. This is 
also usually the case for graduate students 
desperately trying to acquire a reading 
knowledge of a modern language (French, 
German, Spanish, etc.) to meet graduate 
school requirements. It often happens that 
these students learn and know the par- 
ticular language only to the extent of 
being able to decipher written material; 
they are able to analyze grammatical 
constructions and look up unknown vo- 
cabulary fast enough to pass the reading 
examination. 


The language courses of most of our 
high schools and colleges in America (and 
lycées and colléges in Europe) being 
taught today are actually teaching analyti- 
cal habits by analytical methods — often 
without being aware of the fact. It is 
thought that the students are learning 
to use the language, when in actuality 
they are becoming proficient only in 
translating and deciphering texts. 


By insisting on the fundamental op- 
position between knowing about a lan- 
guage (analysis) and knowing how to 
use a language (synthesis), we do not 
mean to imply that analysis cannot also 
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be helpful in the process of language 
synthesis. Often it is extremely helpful 
to view the grammatical forms of a 
difficult area of the language (such as 
verb tenses in French) in tables or 
paradigms. This helps the student to 
acquire a feeling for the pattern of the 
language in those areas, thus aiding his 
memory of complicated forms for rapid 
recall during the initial stages of learn- 
ing to speak. A written analysis of the 
language, that is, a grammar text, is 
also useful for quick reference to draw 
one’s attention to constructions not yet 
mastered or to help recall them when 
forgotten. 

There are at least two skills of lan- 
guage analysis which can be acquired 
for various useful purposes: (1) transla- 
tion skill — which finds its perfection in 
the translations of classical literature of 
foreign countries, and in the work of 
United Nations translators and _inter- 
preters, who can give a fluent and si- 
multaneous equivalence translation of a 
speech being delivered; (2) skill of lan- 
guage analysis—such as exhibited by 
proficient linguists who can analyze a 
hitherto unknown language and describe 
its sound system and grammatical core 
after only a few months of work. 


Language Synthesis 


The ability to use a language correctly 
and with automatic facility means that 
the grammatical patterns, vocabulary 
items, and native-like pronunciation have 
been synthesized and fused to one’s 
neural speech system and to the very 
fiber of one’s world of thought. A native 
speaker of Tshiluba in the Belgian Congo, 
whether he has had a formal education 
or not, understands and speaks his lan- 
guage with automatic facility. That is, 
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he can understand another speaker of 
Tshiluba without translation or other 
analytical procedures. Similarly, he speaks 
to others without mentally assembling 
grammatical constructions before utter- 
ing them, and without any form of trans- 
lation of vocabulary items. He may, oc- 
casionally, resort to a type of analysis of 
grammatical structure to gain precision 
in his expression or to render a sentence 
more correct according to the rules 
imposed by the society in which he lives. 
And he may, more often, consciously 
search his mind for vocabulary items 
and expressions with which to clothe his 
thoughts. But this type of analysis differs 
fundamentally from the constant use of 
another language and from resorting to 
grammatical analysis in order to under- 
stand a native speaker or to express 
oneself in the language. 


There are at least four skills involving 
language synthesis which can be acquired: 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
The ability to listen and understand a 
language without the interposition of 
another language—that is, by direct 
aural comprehension —and the ability 
to speak with automatic facility have been 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
In literate societies, many members ac- 
quire a reading skill, enabling them to 
grasp with direct comprehension the 
meanings signaled by written symbols. 
They may also acquire a writing skill 
whereby they can express themselves in 
their own language by means of written 
symbols. 


It is important to know in this con- 
nection that 


the scientifically valid procedure in 
language learning involves listening 
first, to be followed by speaking. 
Then comes reading, and finally the 
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writing of the language. This is just 
the order in which a child learns his 
mother tongue — first hearing, then 
speaking; and only after he has ac- 
quired considerable facility in under- 
standing and speaking does he learn 
to read and write.? 


It is also important and interesting to 
know that each skill has a semi-inde- 
pendent status. For example, one can 
acquire facility in aural comprehension 
without being able to speak the language. 
This state of semi-bilingualism is common 
between closely related languages or 
dialects; each person speaks his own lan- 
guage but is understood by another person 
of another language area. Similarly, it 
is possible to be able to read material 
written in another language without 
being able to understand the spoken word 
nor being able to speak or write in the 
language. 


These skills are interrelated, however, 
in the sense that facility in one skill 
accelerates proficiency in another; thus 
much listening and reading will help 
increase one’s oral expression in speech, 
and facility in speech may be reflected 
in the ease with which one can formulate 
thoughts in writing. It is not wise to 
study only one skill at a time; one should 
rather endeavor to first work at listening 
and speaking, adding reading and writing 
when a foundation has been laid. 

In language learning, therefore, the 
student should keep these skills and their 
relationship in mind, giving each one its 
correct emphasis in the process of lan- 
guage synthesis. 





2E. A. Nida, Learning a Foreign Language 
(New York: Friendship Press, Revised Edition, 
1957), p. 19. The chapter on “Principles of 
Language Learning” presents a more detailed 
discussion of this topic. 
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Where to Find Guidance 
for this Approach 


In view of the prevalence of the ana- 
lytical approach in our schools, students 
who wish to acquire habits of language 
synthesis need guidance through the mass 
of analytical material with which they 
are confronted in texts and classrooms. 


Courses such as those offered at the 
Toronto Institute of Linguistics and at 
the linguistic session of the Outgoing 
Missionary Conference held at Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, and books such as Eugene 
A. Nida’s Learning a Foreign Language* 
give valuable introductory material to 
the missionary who is usually confronted 
by one or more languages to master dur- 
ing the course of his preparation and 
service on the field. Just as a booklet 
such as the Guide to Brussels provides 
maps of the city, information concerning 
streetcar lines, indication of important 
sites to be visited in the city, and more 
or less detailed descriptive information 
about the city; in much the same way, 
these courses provide a sort of “map” 
indicating how one can make one’s way 
through the seemingly haphazard pattern 
of languages. Thus they help the student 
to deal with the sound systems found 
in languages and they endeavor to point 
out efficient methods of learning a foreign 
vocabulary and grammatical patterns. 


Whatever the source of the informa- 
tion, however, it can only suggest the 
direction and procedure of action; it must 
be left to the student to explore the 
language and to find the areas in which 
he personally needs to apply the tech- 
niques in order to gain the necessary 
proficiency desired. 





3 Op. cit. 
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Gathering Information 


It is extremely important to have a 
source of reliable information about the 
language. The traditional sources are, of 
course, the grammar text and the lan- 
guage school instructor. We have seen, 
however, that these often offer only in- 
formation set up for analytical procedures. 
Where this is the case, the student must 
supplement his study on his own in- 
itiative. 

The latter can be done most effectively 
with the help of a person whose native 
language is the one being studied, that 
is, a native informant of the language. 
It should be a person who is known to 
have a good command of his language, 
one who is recommended by others who 
speak his language. It is not wise to 
have a non-native speaker as an informant 
or tutor. This informant can be an im- 
portant source of information in all areas: 
acquire a native-like pronunciation by 
listening to him and mimicking him; elict 
vocabulary and expressions from him 
within contexts to make the items mean- 
ingful; and use the informant to find 
and set up drills on basic grammatical 
patterns of the language.‘ 

A word of caution must be added here. 
Some potential informants have no inten- 
tion of assuming such a role. These 
persons have been tutors of missionary 
students for years, using traditional ana- 
lytical methods; they usually cannot be 
expected to cooperate in the procedures 
outlined here. Thus care must be exercised 
in order to ensure a wise choice. 

Here again, a distinction must be made 


4For a more detailed explanation of this 
informant procedure see Nida, “Learning a 
Foreign Language from an Informant,” Chap- 
ter 5, op. cit., pp. 58-85. 
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between the analytical and the synthetical 
approach. It may happen that the student 
is required to pass a government language 
course, such as the course in French 
required by the Belgian government of 
educational missionaries going to the 
Congo. In such a case, the student has 
a double task: to learn about the lan- 
guage in order to teach it on the mission 
field, and to acquire a speaking knowl- 
edge of the language. Tutors and native 
informants should be chosen according 
to the need of the particular situation. 
This often means that different tutors 
are needed —one for grammar analysis, 
the other for conversation and language 
synthesis. When the student has had a 
good grammatical foundation or when 
the school course is adequate in the 
analytical aspect, only a conversational 
tutor-informant will be needed. 


General Principles 


Besides the preceding basic orientation 
concerning analytical and _ synthetical 
procedures for learning a language, the 
student must also be prepared psycho- 
logically for the supreme effort which 
is usually demanded in the acquiring of 
a language. Here are a few important 
principles to keep in mind. 

1. There is no room for self-pride or 
timidity in language learning. The student 
must be willing to plunge into the lan- 
guage without reservation. Some learners 
want to wait until they “know” the 
grammar well enough to be able to speak 
without mistakes; nothing could be more 
disastrous — they will never learn to 
speak, Others are reluctant to speak or 
to imitate the foreign sounds because 
they feel too self-conscious about uttering 
something so new and different. This 
tendency should be conquered immediate- 
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ly. The smiles of approval of native 
speakers for their earnest attempt to 
imitate their speech correctly (including 
accompanying gestures!) will be reward 
enough for the initial embarrassment. 

2. Drop all preconceptions about lan- 
guages before beginning the study of a 
new one. Do not expect the new lan- 
guage to follow the pattern of your own 
language; and the new way of saying 
things should not be regarded as ridic- 
ulous, it is just different. Undertaking 
the work of learning a new language can 
be the beginning of an exciting adventure 
into a new world of expression. 

3. Language learning is essentially habit 
formation. That is, the process of acquir- 
ing a new language is nothing more 
than habituating one’s speech organs to 
produce new sounds in a natural way, 
and acquiring the habits involved in 
expressing one’s thoughts according to 
new patterns of grammar and clothed 
in new vocabulary. 

4. The key to habit formation is 
repeated drill utilizing the various sense 
organs until the material is actually over- 
learned: using the auditory sense, hearing 
the spoken language; the visual sense, 
reading the written word; and the motor 
sense, using the speech organs for con- 
versation in the language, and our hand 
to write it. 

5. We learn to do by doing: we ac- 
quire aural comprehension by listening 
to the language; we learn to speak by 
speaking; to read by reading; and to 
write by writing. (Hence, also, constant 
analyzing of grammar results in profi- 
ciency in analyzing grammar.) 


An Efficient Approach 


The time allowed for missionary lan- 
guage study is usually the minimum 
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necessary for adequate learning; the six 
months to a year set aside is certainly 
the very minimum required for an ef- 
fective introduction to a new language. 
This is especially true in the case of 
missionaries who are expected to make 
immediate use of the newly acquired 
language as teachers, evangelists, or 
preachers. A truly effective speaking 
ministry on the field can hardly be ex- 
pected after even a year or more of 
studies when they have been only ana- 
lytical. More efficient methods are needed 
to give maximum results within so short 
a time. We believe that the methods 
offered by the language synthesis ap- 
proach best meet this need. 


Even more important is the fact that 
as missionaries we have a living message 
to communicate to lost souls by means 
of this new language. This message will 
be extremely difficult to understand and 
to accept by the native people if expressed 
in words and phrases which are not 
native to their language, or if spoken 
with an accent repugnant to native ear. 
The Lord is gracious to us in blessing 
even our weakest efforts for him; but 
how much more effective could our 
witness be—and how much more 
abundantly the Lord could bless — if the 
manner of our presentation of the message 
could be completely accepted by them. 
The degree to which a missionary and 
his message gain acceptance in a com- 
munity is often in direct proportion to 
his ability to use the language as a native 
speaker. To reach such a goal in so short 
a time requires a method which will help 
the student gain proficiency in the lan- 
guage without wasted effort. And then, 
truly knowing the language, we will 
have the key to the very shrine of the 
people’s soul. 





Charles R. Taber and 
William A. Smalley 





PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


What Is Christian Education? 


Over the past two years PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY has had an exchange 
of discussion on the nature and relevance of Christian education in the 
cross-cultural situation. It started with an editorial which posed very 
briefly the problem of the effectiveness of our witness to bring to men 
an understanding of God and of their relation to him.! It continued when 
William J. Samarin raised the question of goals for Christian education 
among non-Christian peoples.2 Samarin agreed with the major point of 
the editorial, but raised important practical issues in defense of the present 
approach to education. Chester J. Jump of Congo, Wesley J. Culshaw 
of India, and the editor made some remarks in reply. Now Charles R. 
Taber discusses the issues again. 





I AGREE that there is much wrong with 
mission educational policies and practices. 
There is much talk, much disagreement, 
much backing and filling, much futility. 
And there is a great deal of inappropriate 
and irrelevant activity going on in the 
name of Christian education, both on 
the mission field and in the homeland. 
Certainly it is a goal we often miss, “to 
bring students to fundamental grips with 
their Christian responsibility in their own 
society.” However, it seems to me that 
to call the whole process into question 
because of partial failure in details of 
application is a biggish step. 

More specifically, I was disappointed 
in that the two basic questions raised 
by Samarin received no complete and 
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began in 1953, especially in the training 
of elementary teachers. 


direct answer, possibly because no real 
attempt was made to define Christian 
education. Perhaps this definition is clear 
to the three writers, but there is enough 
confusion on the subject so that it would 
have been appropriate to consider it in 
answering Samarin’s questions. I would 
like to suggest a preliminary step in 
arriving at an answer. 

To begin with, I agree with points 
made by Jump and Culshaw that seem 
to have escaped Smalley’s summary. First, 
the division of learning into secular and 
sacred realms is a false dichotomy, and 
it is dangerous to envisage abandoning 
to the state the monopoly of the secular, 
while reserving for church and mission 
only the sacred. Jump points out that 
this division as practiced in America has 
not brought any outstanding success in 





1This editorial is reprinted as part of the 
reply to Taber’s remarks below. 


2Symposium, “Christian Education among 
Non-Christian Peoples,” PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
PoLoGy, Vol. 6, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1959), 
pp. 29-42. 
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the field of religious education, when he 
says, “Yet who would dare say that they 
(ie., American Sunday schools, Bible 
camps, etc.) are doing a better job of 
religious education than the missions now 
do in other lands?” And he concludes, 
“In a number of places the Christian com- 
munities have even begun day schools of 
their own in order that they might have 
the opportunity that the missions now 
have and are thinking of giving up.” 
Culshaw’s point is equally apposite: “We 
must make our own distinctive contribu- 
tion or none at all.” Certainly! But what 
is this “opportunity that the missions now 
have”? what is “our own distinctive 
contribution”? I realize that Jump and 
Culshaw in part implied the answer, but 
I feel it needs to be spelled out, to 
underline the fundamental justification of 
real Christian education. 


The partial failure of American Sunday 
schools and other existing agencies of 
Christian education is the reverse of the 
coin of state monopoly of secular educa- 
tion. We have falsely assigned truth to 
two distinct sovereignties. Now a real 
Christian education seeks (otherwise it is 
neither Christian nor education) to give 
a coherent, integrated view of man and 
the universe under God, and to locate 
the Christian in that view in accordance 
with God’s will in Christ. State educa- 
tion, on the other hand (at least in the 
modern state constitutionally neutral and 
indifferent to religion), ignores God 
entirely and gives a man-centered or 
acentric view of man and the universe. 
The mutually exclusive and fundamental- 
ly hostile nature of Christian and secular 
education is no less real for being con- 
cealed by the extraordinary double-talk 
of what passes today for educational 
philosophy. 
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Now a child who is under the influence 
of an essentially agnostic, acentric or man- 
centered education for thirty or more 
hours a week, and under the influence 
of Christian “education” for an hour on 
Sunday will at best develop a bad case 
of spiritual schizophrenia, and at worst 
have his thinking completely moulded by 
the worldly influences. The present ma- 
terialism of American society, even in 
Christian circles, is both an effect and a 
cause of the present situation in public 
education. 


To conclude, Christian education is 
both Christian and education only when 
it imparts a God-centered world-view and 
relates the individual Christian in his 
thinking, his character, and his conduct 
to this view according to God's will in 
Jesus Christ. Any fragmentation largely 
destroys both its Christian and its edu- 
cational characteristics. I feel that this, 
beyond any question of temporary ex- 
pediency or statistics, is the basic justi- 
fication of a real, that is a whole, Chris- 
tian education. This is the real meaning 
of the argument of Samarin and Jump 
that missions must give their youth a 
Christian education to avoid youth's get- 
ting a contrary education. 


Furthermore, if this is a grave danger 
in America, where youth is relatively 
sophisticated, how much more perilous 
it is in Africa, where youth swallows 
whole anything that is taught and clamors 
for more. It is well known that the 
African mind is pre-conditioned to accept 
religion as the cohesive and dominant 
factor in thinking and in life. Shall it 
be the sorry work of missions, while 
substituting Christian faith for autoch- 
thonous religion, to imply by default that 
Christianity has no world-view? 


Of course, I am stating in abstract 
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terms what in practice would be a direct, 
continual, and concrete demonstration of 
the dependent relation of all subject 
matter to Christian faith. 

As for the goal of this education, 
Smalley’s statement is fairly adequate, 
that they are “the preparation of an 
individual for responsible Christian life 
and leadership,” with the proviso that 
this preparation involves the whole man 
and the whole educational process. 

Another point that is well taken is 
Culshaw’s: “Where there is no Christian 
community there cannot be Christian edu- 
cation in any real sense.” This amounts 
to saying that education is a ministry, 
a function of the church, and that apart 
from the direction, example, and practice 
afforded by the church environment, edu- 
cation, even with Christian ambitions, 
remains theoretical, and therefore sub- 
Christian. This, of course, finds its final 
sanction in the command of the Lord: 
“Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 





The Pupils 


But what of the recipients of this 
education? I think we must distinguish 
between two ideas: evangelism, or reach- 
ing children for Christ, and education, 
or the development of the Christ life in 
Christian children. I do not for a moment 
imply (as some, both missionaries and 
Africans, seem to wish) that the non- 
Christian child should be excluded from 
our schools. On the contrary, experience 
has taught that the environment of a 
live Christian school has often been an 
effective atmosphere for evangelism. I feel 
strongly that every effort must be made, 
at all levels, to ensure that each child 
understands the gospel message and its 
claims upon him, and is given frequent 
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opportunities to accept Christ. However, 
the non-Christian child, being spiritually 
dead, cannot in a strict sense receive the 
Christian education, which is meant to 
develop a life he does not have. It is 
when he is born again that the education 
assumes meaning and he begins to profit 
from it as education. Perhaps this dis- 
tinction is much ado about nothing. But 
it seems necessary, if we wish to arrive 
at a valid definition of Christian educa- 
tion, not to confuse these two mutually 
helpful but distinct things, evangelism 
and education. 


The Variables 


There seem to be three main factors 
that will tend, in actual application, to 
determine the forms this education will 
take, assuming the intrinsic nature of the 
process. First are political realities, such 
as the attitudes of governments. Second 
are socio-anthropological realities. Third 
are psychological realities, especially about 
the nature of the learning process. The 
first two are very unstable in new coun- 
tries that want to develop fast, and are 
often internally incoherent and contra- 
dictory; the third is relatively stable the 
world over. I feel that the writers in the 
symposium tended to depreciate the rate 
of the change and the greatness of the 
chaos in the first two, and to ignore the 
third entirely. In practice, the outward 
form a school will take will be a com- 
promise between these often contradictory 
influences. It will quite often resemble, 
in external details, other nearby schools, 
and especially the public schools where 
such exist. It is virtually impossible to 
predict details of organization, and it is 
unwise to try to force schools into too 
rigid a mould. There is a real sense in 
which the best institutions “just growed,” 
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details being worked out in day-to-day 
dependence on the Holy Spirit. Jump 
makes a good point here (which Smalley 
incorporated in his summary) concerning 
the unwisdom of arbitrarily cutting Afri- 
cans off from elements in our culture 
they may want to borrow. Rather, we 
should use this receptiveness and guide 
it in its selections. 


Culshaw cites a very pertinent case 
when he says, “Over a period we were 
driven to introduce progressively the 
teaching of English.... This was the 
only way in which we could satisfy the 
parents and the boys.” Here the psy- 
chological factor would tell us that the 
best learning is done in the mother 
tongue. But a socio-anthropological factor 
overbore the psychological and imposed 
the use of a foreign language. It is in- 
teresting to note that this social push 
was not in a conservative direction. Here 
in the Central African Republic, it is 
both the socio-anthropological and the 
political factors that dictate the use of 
French. Our effort to develop our Afri- 
can-language primary schools is meeting 
with an overwhelming apathy, even from 
African church leaders. In other words, 
we have had to sacrifice part of our ideal 
to expediency, and we make no bones 
about it. 


The question is, of course, whether we 
are not obliged to sacrifice too much. Are 
we not in danger of losing the distinctive 
character of our schools? This question 
must be answered on each field and at 
each period in its history. In Egypt, for 
instance, Christian schools properly closed 
rather than submit to the political coercion 
to teach Islam. Such a compromise would 
have destroyed the schools’ raison d’étre. 
But here in the Central African Republic, 
we have a great deal of freedom. Granted, 


the curriculum is set in a French pattern 
that is not well adapted to the country. 
We would do it differently if we were 
absolutely free. But despite this curricu- 
lum, we feel that enough real learning 
can be imparted to justify the schools. 
Furthermore, we are encumbered with 
such “superficial limitations” as “desks, 
benches, and blackboards,” and feel that 
these are aids rather than hindrances. I 
realize that according to the Rousseauian 
ideal, each child should learn directly 
from nature, without such artificial ele- 
ments as books, curricula, etc. But in 
practice, the ideal fails in two important 
respects: it makes no provision for edu- 
cating simultaneously a great number of 
children, but is rather an individual and 
therefore prohibitively expensive affair; 
and second, it requires superlative teach- 
ers, which in the normal course of events 
are not very numerous anywhere. A 
teacher of average abilities with eighty 
or more first-graders may be forgiven for 
welcoming the “limitations” of a bit of 
equipment. To sum up, I feel that, despite 
many compromises of detail, we are able 
to preserve our distinctive nature as 
Christian institutions, and therefore to 
justify our existence. Christian schools 
are, here at least, imperative, and it 
would be a grave mistake to close them, 
or even to feel excessively apologetic 
about them, simply because we cannot 
adapt them ideally to local conditions. 
Finally, as Culshaw says, the key is the 
teacher. That is why I feel that the 
training of teachers is one of the strategic 
activities of modern missions. 


Training Individuals 


Mention must be made briefly of Smal- 
ley’s ideal education, which is intrinsically 
appealing. He would seek to imitate the 
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method of Christ and of Paul, that is, 
to “select a few outstanding individuals” 
and train them informally in an intimate, 
practical setting. Of course, we might 
turn his argument against him by pointing 
out that this was simply the current 
method in the cultural pattern under 
which Jesus and Paul lived! We have 
only to observe the Jewish (‘at the feet 
of Gamaliel’”’) and Greek (academy, 
lyceum, etc.) systems to see this. Perhaps 
this is not the universally best method 
after all! Be that as it may, the case 
must yield to hard facts, for it falls 
under the same condemnation as the 
Rousseauian idealism mentioned above. 
It makes no adequate provision for edu- 
cating the mass of young converts. But 
most important, on the basis of Smalley’s 
argument, it makes no provision for the 
formal education he admits is necessary 
for the elite. In other words (and I 
realize it is unsafe to argue from silence) 
he seems to postulate the very dichotomy 
we have condemned above. If such is 
the case, there is need indeed to “tran- 
scend” the secular influence the elite 
would receive from state institutions. 
Would it not rather be better to build 
on an education that is Christian from 
the start? 


To conclude, I repeat that Christian 
education in general, and in particular 
on the mission field, presents many flaws 
and weaknesses. Some of these stem from 
vagueness about the nature of Christian 
education, and for these the only cure is 
a sound evaluation and definition put into 
practice. Some stem from the inevitable 
compromises with local realities that are 
present on all fields; these can be evalu- 
ated only in specific cases but hardly in 
general. We can try to overcome them 
in the long run by a gentle educative 
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process, but we cannot bullheadedly ig- 
nore them. Finally, a great many stem 
from personal failure in missionary and 
autochthonous teaching personnel, and for 
these only a work of grace from the Holy 
Spirit can effect a real cure. We need 
to study our ministry, to submit it and 
ourselves continually to the sovereignty 
of the Holy Spirit, and to dedicate our- 
selves to making all that we do on the 
mission field, whether or not in a formal 
class room, contribute to the great edu- 
cational end: developing a strong church, 
composed of members who have been 
made aware of their place and their 
responsibilities in the world and in the 
church, and who have accepted that place 
and those responsibilities. When that is 
done, our ministry as foreigners will be 
done, and the educational process can 
become really indigenous. 
CHARLES R. TABER 


Reply 


I agree in principle with almost every- 
thing Mr. Taber says. It is precisely be- 
cause I feel that the dichotomy between 
sacred and secular is to a great measure 
a false one that I am disturbed. I think 
that “Christian education” in general has 
little sacred character to it, either in 
Africa or in America. To change the 
ratio between religious and non-religious 
subject matter is not a solution, for the 
religious subject matter is also handled 
so often in secular fashion. The trappings 
of Western culture which have been 
defended as necessary for twentieth- 
century education are irrelevant, too. 
What matters is that education is robbing 
the African of the sense of the sacred, 
of the meaning of the supernatural, or 
else it is badly compartmentalizing his 
universe. 
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I also agree with the dangers of secu- 
larism in state education. But it is because 
of the wholesale secularism (in terms of 
Western secular values) of Christian 
education and Christian preaching, that 
I first spoke up. 


Granted that the master-disciple rela- 
tionship was (and is) a specialized insti- 
tution of some Eastern societies, but in 
less institutionalized form it seems to be 
a universal in culture. Most of our learn- 
ing takes place in the relationship of indi- 
vidual to individual, mother to daughter, 
father or uncle to son or nephew, skilled 
craftsman to apprentice, older brother to 
younger brother. In fact, it is formal 
schooling which is the less universal 
(though none the less important) means 
of education. 


But for all that Mr. Taber has so 
ably presented in defense of missionary 
education in Africa, I feel that it begs 
the issue of Christian education. I do 
not believe there is any ready answer to 
the question, but I believe it still stands 
to indict us. Others have certainly phrased 
the question more adequately than I, 
but here follows the original editorial 
which started this discussion, since it is 
now out of print. 


Christian Education 
and Christian Preaching? 


The visitor to certain parts of Africa 
cannot help but be struck by the stu- 
pendous missionary educational program. 
I saw it particularly in the Belgian Congo. 
Along the sandy roads which go every- 
where, village after village had its little 
thatched school building (often with only 





3 Reprinted from PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLO- 
GY, Vol. 4, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 1957), pp. 
200-202. 


half-walls to let in light). Here one or 
more African school teachers would be 
expounding the three R's, plus calisthenics 
in the European style, singing, and other 


oddments. 


The higher grades were taught at 
the mission station some distance away. 
Splendid brick or stone buildings were 
lined up in dignified order next to the 
hospital and the missionary residences. 
There were students’ resident quarters 
with the girls’ huts segregated inside a 
formidable wire fence. Again, the teach- 
ers were usually African, with a mis- 
sionary in supervision. Perhaps another 
dedicated, hard-working missionary (or 
more than one) spent his time traveling 
from one village school to another, super- 
vising, settling difficulties, paying salaries, 
counseling, testing. The effort, the dedi- 
cation, the investment, the organization, 
were stupendous. 


Once (not in Congo) I stood at the 
back of one of the typical village schools 
and watched some primary students 
perform. Schools in this area were con- 
ducted in French, due to government 
policy, but I suspect the material would 
have been much the same if the African 
language had been used. “This is a cat,” 
intoned a bright little reader. “The cat 
is an animal. This is a horse. The horse 
is also an animal. This is a pen. The 
pen is not an animal.” 


The lesson was apparently taken whole- 
sale from a reading book for French 
children, or at least adapted from one. 
I turned and looked at the village behind 
me. Cats? Horses? Maybe there were 
some somewhere, but I didn’t see them. 
Goats were everywhere in evidence. Pens? 
I wondered if there were any in the 
village outside of the little school. Not 
that the youngsters or their parents were 
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concerned about this discrepancy, for it 
never would have occurred to these vil- 
lagers or to many of their teachers that 
formal education could be anything use- 
ful, practicable, or adaptable to an Afri- 
can village. 

Education, like Christianity, so often is 
not a bridge to a better African life, 
but a symbol of identification with the 
dazzling power and prestige of the West. 
As Dr. Reyburn pointed out to me in 
his area, the great theme of motivation 
by which the African child is spurred on 
to education is that of becoming “some- 
body” in a rapidly acculturating world. 

But it wasn’t this function of edu- 
cation which bothered me, for I have 
no particular objections to cultures chang- 
ing if people want to change! What did 
concern me was the relation of the preach- 
ing of the gospel to all of this. It is true 
that the youngsters were under the in- 
fluence of Christian teachers, of Christian 
missionaries, and had instruction in Chris- 
tian religion. But how would they learn 
through all of this that the Son of God 
lived the forms of a Jewish culture to 
teach Africans that they must live out 
their faith in God, their life of recon- 
ciliation, in African forms of life? Could 
they learn it here in this thatched mixture 
of France and Africa, with all of the 
focus on France? Could they learn it 
from African teachers who, though Chris- 
tians, didn’t know it, whose overwhelm- 
ing motivation was to adopt more per- 
fectly the symbols of identification with 
the glamour of the outside world? 

But, for that matter, was this school any 


different from most missionary endeavor 
—even evangelism? How could these 
youngsters ever learn that the Holy 
Spirit works differently through African 
culture to transform men by faith than 
he does in the West, if the missionary 
doesn’t know it either? 

I do not think missionary education, 
or missionary preaching, should be abol- 
ished because it has so badly distorted 
its message in the past, and continues 
to do so. But I do feel that preaching, 
and teaching, will themselves have to be 
transformed if they are to convey more 
relevantly the message of the true trans- 
formation which comes in men’s lives 
only in the context of the life they know. 
Only when teaching becomes relevant 
both to faith and to life (African or 
Indian or Asian life) will education be 
Christian education, and (dare we say 
it?) will preaching be Christian preach- 
ing in such areas of extreme conflict of 
cultural values. There have been sensitive 
souls whose ministry has been so trans- 
formed. Relatively speaking, they seem 
to be few. 

Fortunately the Holy Spirit works any- 
how, and strangely enough, he works 
through us (the missionaries) even though 
we are often preoccupied with tasks 
that will make it as hard as possible for 
him. We have very often substituted the 
filthy rags of culture—our culture — 
for the Bread of Life, but the Holy 
Spirit has built a church in many places, 
though it often is festooned in a bizarre 
way with these unlovely tatters. 

WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


UA Preliminary Report on Correspondence Courses 
in Anthropology 


The “Guide to Correspondence Study” 
(available from National University Ex- 
tension Association, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., for 25 
cents a copy), lists eighteen institutions 
in the U.S. which offer courses in an- 
thropology on a college level by cor- 
respondence. In addition to general and 
introductory courses, these include more 
specialized courses in Archeology, Aztec 
and Mexican Civilizations, Cultural An- 
thropology, and Indians of America. 
There are, however, other specialized 
courses of various kinds listed in the cor- 
respondence study catalogs of the various 
institutions. Among the institutions of- 
fering such correspondence work are 
many quite respectable schools which one 
would expect to offer high quality courses. 
A glance at the list in the Guide reveals 
such names as the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Texas among others. 


I have in hand the catalogs of three 
of these institutions (with more on the 
way) and courses from two of them. 
The University of Chicago offers two 
courses in Culture and Personality which, 
from the catalog descriptions, look fasci- 
nating. They are entitled “The Individual 
and Society” and “The Individual and 
Social Change,” and cost $30.00 each 
for 142 semester hours of credit (15 
lessons) each. In addition, the University 
of Chicago offers two courses in Semantics 
for the same price and credit. These are 
entitled “Language in Thought and Ac- 
tion” and “Language, Meaning and Ma- 
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turity” and are taught by Dr. S. I. 
Hayakawa whose texts are used in the 
courses. 


The University of California offers 
four courses in Anthropology. They are 
General Anthropology: Physical and Bio- 
logical Factors, General Anthropology: 
Cultural Factors, Primitive Religion, and 
Indians of California. The general course 
on Cultural Factors is providing me with 
a very profitable review of ground once 
covered, using a text (Kroeber’s Anthro- 
pology) which I had never had the op- 
portunity to read thoroughly. The course 
on Primitive Religion also looks worth- 
while from a missionary’s point of view. 
These courses are likewise made up of 
15 lessons and cost $25.00 for non- 
residents of California, $20.00 for Cali- 
fornians. 

But the courses which appeal most to 
this writer are those from Indiana 
University. They have graciously supplied 
me with the course outlines of the three 
courses which they offer in this field: 
General Anthropology, Introduction to 
the Study of Language, and Social An- 
thropology. The course in Linguistics is 
the only one (with the possible exception 
of the University of Chicago courses in 
Semantics) which I have been able to 
locate in this field. It could well serve 
as a worthwhile introduction to the field 
of descriptive linguistics for the mission- 
ary, although it sticks entirely to English. 
Thus one will not find some of the 
valuable insights offered by the study of 
descriptive linguistics with relation to 
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unwritten and non-Indo-European lan- 
guages emphasized in the course. But 
one course cannot do everything, and 
this course starts with that with which 
the student is most familiar. I hope, in 
further investigation into the possibilities 
for correspondence work, to uncover other 
courses in this field. 


The two courses in Anthropology of- 
fered by Indiana University both look 
excellent. For those who have had no 
anthropology, the course entitled General 
Anthropology looks hard to beat. It makes 
use of the text written by Beals and 
Hoijer, and deals with just those aspects 
of the field of cultural studies that the 
missionary is going to find most valuable 
in his work. The emphasis is on investiga- 
tion of contemporary societies rather than 
on prehistory and other areas that would 
be of less value to missionaries working 
in the present. The 17 lessons of the 
course deal with such things as marriage, 
political organizations, language, religion, 
education, subsistence, and material cul- 
ture as well as the various aspects of 
culture as a whole, its spread and change. 
This, as well as the other two Indiana 
University courses, costs $30.00 and 
would seem to be well worth the price, 
whether or not one is able to make use 
of the three semester hours of credit 
(undergraduate) that go along with the 
course. 


The third Indiana University course, 
entitled Social Anthropology, is also im- 
pressive, This looks to be a bit more 
advanced than the course just described. 


The way in which the course is handled 
by the professor, however, should make 
this course “an interesting adventure,” 
to quote the professor himself. He seeks 
to give wide play to individual interests 
and regards the printed assignments 
provided for the student “as a guide, 
not as a series to be followed in detail.” 
The student is encouraged to make wide 
diversions into areas of special interest 
and in one assignment he is advised to 
“read rapidly any portions of the texts 
or reference books that interest you.” 
The rest of the assignment deals largely 
with this type of investigation by the 
student. One is left with the impression 
that Professor Bittner must put a lot 
of time in on giving individual attention 
to each student who takes the course. 
Those working in Africa and others 
might be interested in the fact that one of 
the texts used in this course is Herskovits’ 
Man and His Works —an outstanding 
introduction to cultural anthropology 
written by an expert on Africa south of 
the Sahara. 

This “preliminary report’ on corre- 
spondence opportunities will have to 
suffice for now. I hope that I, or someone 
else, will be able to add more information 
at a later date. The opportunities look 
good, though the price may be a bit 
high. The editors of PRacTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY will be looking into this whole 
matter Of correspondence courses. They 
would appreciate comments and any in- 
dication of interest on the part of the 
readers. 

CHARLES KRAFT 
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REVIEWS 


Anthropology in Paper-Backs — (1) General 
Reviewed by JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 


Over one hundred books, filling more 
than five feet of shelf — that is the present 
status of paper-bound literature in an- 
thropology. This is counting only those 
works directly related to the major 
divisions of the field: physical anthro- 
pology, prehistory, ethnology, cultural 
and social theory, and linguistics; and 
the number is still growing. 


Paper-bound books have grown into a 
tremendous business in recent years, and 
anthropology has received its share of 
attention. The fact that Dr. Sol Tax 
could offer a course in “Anthropology 
in the Modern World” at the Downtown 
Center of the University of Chicago in 
the past spring quarter, using seven 
paperbacks of standard anthropology as 
required reading, is an indication of the 
increased variety of such editions. 


In this and the next few issues of 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, we will be 
presenting the scope of this literature 
to you in an annotated listing under the 
following ten general headings: (1) Gen- 
eral (texts), (2) anthropological theory, 
(3) general ethnology and ethnography, 
(4) physical anthropology, (5) prehis- 
tory, (6) language, (7) primitive religion, 
(8) primitive art, (9) history and explo- 
ration, and (10) anthropological fiction. 

It is hoped that the availability of so 
many good, inexpensive, and easily port- 
able books on anthropology will stimulate 
our readers to add many to their libraries 
at home and in the field. 
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International Bibliography of Social 
and Cultural Anthropology, Vols. 1, 
2. Unesco, 1958, 1959. $5.50 each. 


Prepared by the International Com- 
mittee for Social Sciences Documentation 
in cooperation with the International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethno- 
logical Sciences, under the editorship of 
M. Georges Balandier, directeur d'études 
a l’Ecole pratique des hautes études, Paris, 
and Mr. J. F. M. Middleton, Department 
of Anthropology, University College, 
London. American anthropologists on the 
Advisory Board were Eggan of Chicago, 
Fenton of the New York State Museum, 
and Herskovits of Northwestern. 

These are the first volumes of a 
proposed annual publication which has 
as its aim the recording of all publica- 
tions on this subject, “whatever the 
publications’ country of origin and what- 
ever the language in which they are 
written” in “whatever form the latter may 
have taken (books, articles in periodicals, 
reports distributed in duplicated forms) .” 

The Bibliography divides its 3563 
references into nine categories: (A) Gen- 
eral Studies, (B) Material and methods 
of anthropology, (C) Morphological 
foundations (ecology, technology, and 
economics), (D) Monographs, (E) Social 
organization and social structure, (F) Re- 
ligion, (G) Knowledge, arts, and science, 
(H) Statistics and dynamics of social and 
cultural systems, and (J) (I is omitted) 
Applied anthropology. 
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Only seven items appear under “Re- 
ligious Méissions.” The anthropological 
missionary material in religious and 
scholarly journals seems not to have caught 
the attenton of the editors, Nevertheless 
this is, without question, one of the 
most valuable and handy research aids 
to be published in recent years. 


Dictionary of Anthropology, by 
Charies Winick. Lita,’ 1958, $2.25. 


Reviewed in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLO- 
cy, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1957, by Benton 
Melbourne. This is a useful volume in 
the Student Outline Series. It contains 
some 10,000 entries. 


General Anthropology, by Melville 
Jacobs and Bernard Stern. B & N, 
1958, $1.50. 





1 Publisher’s symbols are in most cases those 
used R. R. Bowker Co., Paperbound Books 
in Print, a catalog obtainable for $2 for the 
current issue or $3 a year for the two editions 
published annually, Address: 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Publishers referred to 
in this section are as follows. 

B&N: Barnes and Noble, 105 Fifth Ave, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Lita: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 128 Oliver 
St., Paterson 1, N. J. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

NAL: New American Library, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. (Mentor, Signet, 
Signet Key books). 

Prem: Premier Books, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Torch: Harper Torchbooks, Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Unesco publications are distributed by 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Iil. 

Vin: Vintage Books, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
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This introductory text, in the College 
Outline Series, constitutes a valuable in- 
troduction to all of the standard areas 
of anthropology, with rather full bibli- 
ographies of selected readings at the end 
of each of its sixteen chapters. 


Mirror For Man, by Clyde Kluckhohn. 
Prem, 1957, 50c. 


This is without question the best 
introductory book on anthropology today. 
Winning for the author the $10,000 
McGraw-Hill contest for scientific books 
for the layman, this little book presents 
graphically the perspectives of anthro- 
pology related to the practical concerns 
of our modern day. The chapter on lan- 
guage is particularly useful. 


Human Types: An Introduction to 
Social Anthropology, by Raymond 
Firth. NAL, 1958, 50c. 


This little volume rivals Mirror For 
Man as introductory reading. The author 
is a leading figure in British social anthro- 
pology. His treatment of race, primitive 
economics, social life, and value systems 
reflects extensive field experience from 
which he has drawn excellent illustrative 
material. Readers of PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY will be especially interested in 
chapter VII, “Anthropology in Modern 
Life,” which includes a discussion of cul- 
tural change and applied anthropology. 


Man: His First Million Years, by M. 
F. Ashley Montagu. NAL, 1957, 50c. 


General anthropology in abbreviated 
form. Montagu writes in his preface: “I 
believe that anthropology should form 
the core of the educational curriculum 
at all levels, grammar school, high school, 
and college.” This presentation could 
well be used at the high school level. 
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The Tree of Culture, by Ralph Linton. 

Vin, 1958, $1.25. 

This edition has been abridged from 
the 692-page original (Knopf, 1955) by 
his wife, Adelin Linton. “The story of 
man from the dawn of pre-history to the 
beginnings of the modern era,” The Tree 
of Culture is similar in scope to C. S. 
Coon’s The Story of Man (Knopf, 1954) 
and W. Howells’ Back of History (Doub- 
leday, 1954). 

Linton’s work makes fascinating read- 
ing as he ranges around the world through 
a tremendous span of time. One regrets 
the necessity of omitting, for this edition, 
the chapters on the New World, the 
verbatim transcription of one of his last 
lectures (June 3, 1948) which showed his 
great breadth of knowledge and typical 
lecture style, the lengthy bibliography, 
and the illustrations. Withal, one still 
has 261 pages of fascinating culture 
history written by a truly great anthro- 


pologist. 


Primitive Culture, by Sir Edward B. 
Tylor. Torch, 1958, two vols., $1.75 
and $1.95. 


“Tylor’s is the first great name in 
anthropology — perhaps the greatest to 
date; and Primitive Culture is his greatest 
book.” So wrote Dr. A. L. Kroeber. The 
reprinting of this important work makes 
available once more a basic building block 
of our science. The two volumes divide 
the work a little differently from the 
original. Part I contains just the first ten 
chapters and is titled The Origins of 
Culture. The second part contains all 
of the classic chapters on “Animism” 
together under the title of Religion in 
Primitive Society. Each contains Tylor’s 
Preface to the second edition (1873), 
as well as a separate introduction by 


Professor Paul Radin of Brandeis Uni- 
versity, who discusses the merits of the 
work, explains the intellectual context 
of Tylor’s day, and traces the pertinent 
developments of theory stemming from 
his work. 

The timeless value of Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture is reflected in Radin’s statement 
that “it was due to him that British and 
American anthropology before the Durk- 
heimian and psychoanalytical invasions 
remained loyal for so long a time to facts 
and common sense.” And, despite the 
faults that more recent anthropology has 
found with his theories, in Kroeber’s 
words, “he founded his thought so broadly 
that it could develop into the science of 
modern anthropology.” 


Current Anthropology, edited by Wil- 
liam L, Thomas, Jr. University of 
Chicago Press, 1956, $3.50. 
Reviewed in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLO 

Gy, Vol. 3, No. 6, 1956. Since publica- 

tion, the plans for a biennial yearbook 

in anthropology have been changed. The 
present plan is to publish a journal, 

probably quarterly, which would be “a 

world journal of the sciences of man,” 

in English, under the title of Current 

Anthropology. For a copy of the back- 

ground and prospectus, write the Editor 

at the University of Chicago, 1126 East 

59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Readings in Anthropology, edited by 
FE. A. Hoebel, J. D. Jennings, and 
E. R. Smith. McGraw-Hill, 1955, 
$3.75 
The editors’ aim was “to make a book 

of readings that can supplement and 

enrich any introductory text but which 
is primarily and specifically keyed to 

Man in the Primitive World, by Hoebel.” 

The volume contains eight parts with 
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over fifty selections from almost as many 
authors. The scope of the readings may 
be indicated by the eight parts: intro- 
ductory selections, prehistory, physical 
anthropology, technology, primitive so- 
ciety, language, theory, and applied an- 
thropology. From Clyde Kluckhohn’s 
introductory selection to Sherwood Wash- 
burn’s appendix on “The Piltdown 
Hoax,” this volume makes fascinating 
reading for student or layman. 


Readings in Anthropology, edited by 
Morton H. Fried. Thomas _Y. 
Crowell, 1959, two vols., $3.00 and 
$3.25. 


Volume I is “Readings in Physical 
Anthropology, Linguistics, and Archcolo- 
gy” and Volume II is “Readings in Cul- 


American Indians Yesterday and To- 
day, by Bruce Grant. New York: 
E. P. Dutton. 1958. 352 pp. $4.95. 


Reviewed by 
LEONARD RASCHER 


This reviewer feels that laymen who 
are interested in the vocabulary, designa- 
tions, and terminology of the study of 
American Indians have needed just such 
an encyclopedia as this for some time. 
Containing over 800 well chosen entries, 
carefully cross-indexed, the work shows 
the results of good research. It is excep- 
tionally well illustrated with authentically 
detailed line drawings by Lorence Bjork- 
lund. 

Because of the general nature and 
wide scope of the contents of the book, 


tural Anthropology.” Volume I contains 
35 articles and Volume II contains 38. 
Together they range over “the whole field 
of anthropology from pioneer classics to 
the most recent works.” The value of 
this carefully selected set of readings at 
this price can hardly be over-estimated. 


Highlights include William C. Stur- 
tevant’s recent (1959) Smithsonian publi- 
cation “Anthropology as a Career,” S. L. 
Washburn’s “The New Physical Anthro- 
pology,” a section on Ethnolinguistics, a 
controversial exchange between Kathleen 
Kenyon and Robert Braidwood on Neo- 
lithic Archeology, Tylor and Wissler on 
Culture, Redfield on the Folk Society, 
and an important section by five authors, 
“Culture Change: Report of a Collo- 
quium,” edited by Daryll Forde. 


the author has not been able to be as 
specific or detailed in every item as might 
otherwise have been possible. Therefore 
the book would not be as valuable to the 
specialist in Indian cultures, nor would 
it provide material in depth on any one 
tribe. 

This book would have reference value 
for any student of anthropology or the 
cultures of the American Indians. Indian 
mission bords would also find it a valuable 
addition to their libraries. 





Mr. Leonard P. Rascher is Dean of 
Student Affairs and Instructor at Mt. 
Echo Bible Institute (for American In- 
dians). Before his conversion he did 
Indian dances with a semi-professional 
organization, and in other ways also he 
has been a student of Indians, parti- 
cularly of their religious ceremonies. 











